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Tuomas WoLFE 


We in the spring of 1947 William B. Wisdom, of New Orleans, 
presented to the Harvard College Library his distinguished col- 
lection of Thomas Wolfe, it was at once apparent that the person 
above all others to provide an introduction to it was Maxwell E. 
Perkins, ’07, of Charles Scribner’s Sons, editor of Wolfe’s first 
novels, and allied to Wolfe by the closest ties of profession and of 
friendship. Mr Perkins gladly consented to prepare an article; he 
was engaged upon it at his sudden death on 17 June 1947. Al- 
though the article was to have been expanded by another three 
thousand words, with a more detailed discussion of Wolfe as a 
person, as it stands it has the effect of a self-contained statement. 
It is published as the last writing of Maxwell Perkins and as an ex- 
pression of the memorial which he planned to compose to Thomas 
Wolfe. 

Following the article are printed two letters. The first is from 
Wolfe to Perkins, Wolfe’s last writing, done just before his illness 
assumed its final form. It is here printed, with accompanying 
facsimile, from the original in the William B. Wisdom Collection. 
Due acknowledgment is at the same time made to the University 
of North Carolina, in whose Carolina Play-Book, September 1941, 
it was first printed through the courtesy of Maxwell Perkins. The 
second letter is Perkins’s reply to this last letter of Wolfe’s, printed 
from the original which Perkins added to the Wisdom Collection 
shortly before his death. 

Finally, there is appended a summary statement setting forth 
the general scope of the William B. Wisdom Collection, pre- 
pared by Thomas Little, of the Harvard Library staff. Subse- 
quent articles in the BULLETIN will treat in detail various aspects 
of the wealth of material here briefly described. 


Maxwect E. Perkins 
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Thomas Wolfe’ 


THINK that there is not in any one place so nearly complete a 

collection of an author’s writings and records as that of Thomas 

Wolfe’s now in the Harvard Library. When he died on that 

sad day in September 1938, when war was impending, or soon 
after that, I learned that I was his executor and that he had actually 
left little — as he would have thought, and as it seemed then — besides 
his manuscripts. It was my obligation to dispose of them to the advan- 
tage of his beneficiaries and his memory, and though the times were 
bad, and Wolfe had not then been recognized as what he now is, I 
could have sold them commercially, piecemeal, through dealers, for 
more money than they ever brought. I was determined that this literary 
estate should remain a unit, available to writers and students, and I 
tried to sell it as such; but at that time, with war clouds gathering and 
soon bursting, I could find no adequate buyer. 

Then Aline Bernstein, to whom Wolfe had given the manuscript of 
Look Homeward, Angel, sold it by auction for the relief of her people 
in misfortune, on the understanding that it would be given to Harvard. 
Not long after that William B. Wisdom, who had recognized Wolfe 
as a writer of genius on the publication of the Angel, and whose faith 
in him had never wavered, offered to purchase all of his manuscripts 
and records. He had already accumulated a notable collection of 
Wolfiana. His correspondence showed me that he thought as I did — 
that the point of supreme importance was that these records and writ- 
ings should not be scattered to the four winds, that they be kept intact. 
And so the whole great packing case of material — letters, bills, docu- 
ments, notebooks and manuscripts — went to him on the stipulation, 
which I never need have asked for, that he would will it all to one 
institution. Since Look Homeward, Angel, was already in Harvard, 
since Tom Wolfe had loved the reading room of the Library where, 
as he so often told me, he devoured his hundreds of books and spent 
most of his Harvard years, Mr Wisdom made a gift of all this to Har- 
vard. And there it now is. 


* The article is printed in the form received from Mr Perkins’s secretary two days 
after his death, with some slight modifications in punctuation and with the addition 
of a title. 
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Though I had worked as an editor with Thomas Wolfe on two huge 
manuscripts, Look Homeward, Angel and Of Time and the River, I 
was astonished on that Spring evening of 1935 when Tom, about to sail 
for England, brought to our house on East 49th Street, because Scrib- 
ner’s was closed, the huge packing case containing all his literary ma- 
terial. Tom and I and the taxi man carried it in and set it down. Then 
Tom said to the man, ‘What is your name?’ He said, ‘Lucky.’ ‘Lucky!’ 
said Tom — I think it was perhaps an Americanization of some Italian 
name — and grasped his hand. It seemed a good omen. We three had 
done something together. We were together for that moment. We all 
shook hands. But for days, that huge packing case blocked our hall, 
until I got it removed to Scribner’s. 


The first time I heard of Thomas Wolfe I had a sense of foreboding. 
I who loved the man say this. Every good thing that comes is accom- 
panied by trouble. It was in 1928 when Madeleine Boyd, a literary 
agent, came in. She talked of several manuscripts which did not much 
interest me, but frequently interrupted herself to tell of a wonderful 
novel about an American boy. I several times said to her, “Why don’t 
you bring it in here, Madeleine?’ and she seemed to evade the question. 
But finally she said, ‘I will bring it, if you promise to read every word 
of it.’ I did promise, but she told me other things that made me realize 
that Wolfe was a turbulent spirit, and that we were in for turbulence. 
When the manuscript came, I was fascinated by the first scene where 
Eugene’s father, Oliver W. Gant, with his brother, two little boys, 
stood by a roadside in Pennsylvania and saw a division of Lee’s Army 
on the march to Gettysburg. 

But then there came some ninety-odd pages about Oliver Gant’s 
life in Newport News, and Baltimore, and elsewhere. All this was 
what Wolfe had heard, and had no actual association with which to 
reconcile it, and it was inferior to the first episode, and in fact to all 
the rest of the book. I was turned off to other work and gave the 
manuscript to Wallace Meyer, thinking, ‘Here is another promising 
novel that probably will come to nothing.’ Then Meyer showed me 
that wonderful night scene in the cafe where Ben was with the Doctors, 
and Horse Hines, the undertaker, came in. I dropped everything and 
began to read again, and all of us were reading the book simultaneously, 
you might say, including John Hall Wheelock, and there never was the 
slightest disagreement among us as to its importance. 
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After some correspondence between me and Wolfe, and between 
him and Madeleine Boyd, from which we learned how at the October 
Fair in Germany he had been almost beaten to death — when I realized 
again that we had a Moby Dick to deal with — Wolfe arrived in New 
York and stood in the doorway of my boxstall of an office leaning 
against the door jamb. When I looked up and saw his wild hair and 
bright countenance — although he was so altogether different physi- 
cally — I thought of Shelley. He was fair, but his hair was wild, and 
his face was bright and his head disproportionately small. 

We then began to work upon the book and the first thing we did, 
to give it unity, was to cut out that wonderful scene it began with and 
the ninety-odd pages that followed, because it seemed to me, and he 
agreed, that the whole tale should be unfolded through the memories 
and senses of the boy, Eugene, who was born in Asheville. We both 
thought that the story was compassed by that child’s realization; that 
it was life and the world as he came to realize them. When he had 
tried to go back into the life of his father before he arrived in Ashe- 
ville, without the inherent memory of events, the reality and the poign- 
ance were diminished — but for years it was on my conscience that 
I had persuaded Tom to cut out that first scene of the two little boys 
on the roadside with Gettysburg impending. 

And then what happened? In Of Time and the River he brought 
the scene back to greater effect when old Gant was dying on the gal- 
lery of the hospital in Baltimore and in memory recalled his olden days. 
After that occurred I felt much less anxiety in suggesting cuts: I began 
then to realize that nothing Wolfe wrote was ever lost, that omissions 
from one book were restored in a later one. An extreme example of 
this is the fact that the whole second half of The Web and the Rock 
was originally intended to be the concluding episode in Of Time and 
the River. But most, and perhaps almost all, of those early incidents 
of Gant’s life were worked into The Web and the Rock and You 
Can’t Go Home Again. 


I had realized, for Tom had prefaced his manuscript with a statement 
to that effect, that Look Homeward, Angel was autobiographical, but 
I had come to think of it as being so in the sense that David Copperfield 
is, or War and Peace, or Pendennis. But when we were working to- 
gether, I suddenly saw that it was often almost literally autobiographical 
— that these people in it were his people. I am sure my face took on a 
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look of alarm, and Tom saw it and he said, ‘But Mr Perkins, you don’t 
understand. I think these people are great people and that they should 
be told about.’ He was right. He had written a great book, and it had 
to be taken substantially as it was. And in truth, the extent of cutting 
in that book has somehow come to be greatly exaggerated. Really, it 
was more a matter of reorganization. For instance, Tom had that 
wonderful episode when Gant came back from his far-wandering and 
rode in early morning on the trolley car through the town and heard 
about who had died and who had been born and saw all the scenes that 
were so familiar to Tom or Eugene, as the old trolley rumbled along. 
This was immediately followed by an episode of a similar kind where 
Eugene, with his friends, walked home from school through the town 
of Asheville. That was presented in a Joycean way, but it was the 
same sort of thing — some one going through the town and through 
his perceptions revealing it to the reader. By putting these episodes 
next to each other the effect of each was diminished, and I think we 
gave both much greater value by separating them. We did a great 
deal of detailed cutting, but it was such things as that I speak of that 
constituted perhaps the greater part of the work. 


Of Time and the River was a much greater struggle for Tom. 
Eventually, I think it was on Thanksgiving Day 1933, he brought 
me in desperation about two feet of typescript. The first scene in this 
was the platform of the railroad station in Asheville when Eugene was 
about to set out for Harvard, and his family had come to see him off. 
It must have run to about 30,000 words and I cut it to perhaps 10,000 
and showed it to Tom. He approved it. When you are waiting for a 
train to come in, there is suspense. Something is going to happen. You 
must, it seemed to me, maintain that sense of suspense and you can’t 
to the extent of 30,000 words. There never was any cutting that Tom 
did not agree to. He knew that cutting was necessary. His whole im- 
pulse was to utter what he felt and he had no time to revise and com- 
press. 

So then we began a year of nights of work, including Sundays, and 
every cut, and change, and interpolation, was argued about and about. 
The principle that I was working on was that this book, too, got its unity 
and its form through the senses of Eugene, and I remember how, if I 
had had my way, we should, by sticking to that principle, have lost one 
of the most wonderful episodes Wolfe ever wrote — the death of Gant. 
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One night we agreed that certain transitions should be written in, but 
instead of doing them Wolfe brought on the next night some five 
thousand words about Eugene’s sister in Asheville when her father 
was ill, and a doctor there and a nurse. I said, “Tom, this is all outside 
the story, and you know it. Eugene was not there, he was in Cam- 
bridge; all of this was outside his perception and knowledge at the 
time.’ Tom agreed with me, but the next night, he brought me another 
five thousand words or so which got up into the death of Gant. And 
then I realized I was wrong, even if right in theory. What he was 
doing was too good to let any rule of form impede him. 


It is said that Tolstoy never willingly parted with the manuscript 
of War and Peace. One could imagine him working on it all through 
his life. Certainly Thomas Wolfe never willingly parted from the 
proofs of Of Time and the River. He sat brooding over them for weeks 
in the Scribner library and not reading. John Wheelock read them and 
we sent them to the printer and told Tom it had been done. I could 
believe that otherwise he might have clung to them to the end. 

He dedicated that book to me in most extravagant terms. I never saw 
the dedication until the book was published and though I was most 
grateful for it, I had forebodings when I heard of his intention. I 
think it was that dedication that threw him off his stride and broke 
his magnificent scheme. It gave shallow people the impression that 
Wolfe could not function as a writer without collaboration, and one 
critic even used some such phrases as, ‘Wolfe and Perkins — Perkins 
and Wolfe, what way is that to write a novel.’ Nobody with the 
slightest comprehension of the nature of a writer could accept such 
an assumption. No writer could possibly tolerate the assumption, 
which perhaps Tom almost himself did, that he was dependent as a 
writer upon anyone else. He had to prove to himself and to the world 
that this was not so. 

And that was the fundamental reason that he turned to another pub- 
lisher. If he had not — but by the time he did it was plain that he had 
to tell, in the medium of fiction and through the transmutation of his 
amazing imagination, the story of his own life — he never would have 
broken his own great plan by distorting Eugene Gant into George 
Webber. That was a horrible mistake. I think Edward Aswell, of 
Harper & Brothers, agrees with me in this, but when the manuscript 
that came to form The Web and the Rock and You Can’t Go Home 
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Again got to him to work on, and in some degree to me, as Wolfe’s 
executor, Tom was dead, and things had to be taken as they were. 

The trouble began after the publication of Of Time and the River, 
which the reviewers enormously praised — but many of them asserted 
that Wolfe could only write about himself, that he could not see the 
world or anything objectively, with detachment — that he was always 
autobiographical. Wolfe was extremely sensitive to criticism, for all 
his tremendous faith in his genius as an obligation put upon him to 
fulfill. One day when I lived on East 49th Street near Second Avenue, 
and he on First Avenue, just off the corner of 49th, I met him as I was 
going home. He said he wanted to talk to me, as we did talk every 
evening about that time, and we went into the Waldorf. He referred to 
the criticisms against him, and said that he wanted to write a completely 
objective, unautobiographical book, and that it would show how 
strangely different everything is from what a person expects it to be. 
One might say that he was thinking of the theme that has run through 
so many great books, such as Pickwick Papers and Don Quixote, where 
a man, young or old, goes hopefully out into the world slap into the 
face of outrageous reality. He was going to put on the title page what 
was said by Prince Andrei, in War and Peace, after his first battle, when 
the praise fell upon those who had done nothing and blame almost 
fell upon one who had done everything. Prince Andrei, who saved 
the battery commander who most of all had held back the French 
from the blame that Little Tushin would have accepted, walked out 
with him into the night. Then as Tushin left, Tolstoy said, ‘Prince 
Andrei looked up at the stars and sighed; everything was so different 
from what he thought it was going to be.’ 

Tom was in a desperate state. It was not only what the critics said 
that made him wish to write objectively, but that he knew that what 
he had written had given great pain even to those he loved the most. 
The conclusion of our talk was that if he could write such an objective 
book on this theme within a year, say, to the extent of perhaps a 
hundred thousand words, it might be well to do it. It was this that 
turned him to George Webber, but once he began on that he really and 
irresistibly resumed the one story he was destined to write, which was 
that of himself, or Eugene Gant. 

And so, the first half of The Web and the Rock, of which there is 
only a typescript, is a re-telling in different terms of Look Homeward, 
Angel. Wolfe was diverted from his natural purpose — and even had 
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he lived, what could have been done? Some of his finest writing is 
that first half of The Web and the Rock. Could anybody have just 
tossed it out? 

But, if Tom had held to his scheme and completed the whole story 
of his life as transmuted into fiction through his imagination, I think 
the accusation that he had no sense of form could not have stood. He 
wrote one long story, “The Web of Earth,’ which had perfect form, 
for all its intricacy. I remember saying to him, ‘Not one word of this 
should be changed.’ One might say that as his own physical dimensions 
were huge so was his conception of a book. He had one book to write 
about a vast, sprawling, turbulent land — America — as perceived by 
Eugene Gant. Even when he was in Europe, it was of America he 
thought. If he had not been diverted and had lived to complete it, I 
think it would have had the form that was suited to the subject. 


His detractors say he could only write about himself, but all that he 
wrote of was transformed by his imagination. For instance, in You 
Can’t Go Home Again he shows the character Foxhall Edwards at 
breakfast. Edwards’s young daughter enters ‘as swiftly and silently as a 
ray of light.’ She is very shy and in a hurry to get to school. She tells 
of a theme she has written on Walt Whitman and what the teacher said 
of Whitman. When Edwards urges her not to hurry and makes vari- 
ous observations, she says, ‘Oh, Daddy, you’re so funny!’ What Tom 
did was to make one unforgettable ‘ittle character out of three daugh- 
ters of Foxhall Edwards. 

He got the ray of light many years ago when he was with me in my 
house in New Canaan, Connecticut, and one daughter, at the age of 
about eight or ten, came in and met this gigantic stranger. After she 
was introduced she fluttered all about the room in her embarrassment, 
but radiant, like a sunbeam. Then Tom was present when another 
daughter, in Radcliffe, consulted me about a paper she was writing on 
Whitman, but he put this back into her school days. The third, of 
which he composed a single character, was the youngest, who often 
did say, partly perhaps because she was not at ease when Tom was 
there, ‘Oh, Daddy, you're so silly.’ That is how Tom worked. He 
created something new and something meaningful through a transmu- 
tation of what he saw, heard, and realized. 


I think no one could understand Thomas Wolfe who had not seen or 
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properly imagined the place in which he was born and grew up. Ashe- 
ville, N. C., is encircled by mountains. The trains wind in and out 
through labyrinths of passes. A boy of Wolfe’s imagination impris- 
oned there could think that what was beyond was all wonderful — 
different from what it was where there was not for him enough of 
anything. Whatever happened, Wolfe would have been what he was. 
I remember on the day of his death saying to his sister Mabel that I 
thought it amazing in an American family that one of the sons who 
wanted to be a writer should have been given the support that was 
given Tom, and that they all deserved great credit for that. She said 
it didn’t matter, that nothing could have prevented Tom from doing 
what he did. 

That is true, but I think that those mountainous walls which his im- 
agination vaulted gave him the vision of an America with which his 
books are fundamentally concerned. He often spoke of the artist in 
America — how the whole color and character of the country was 
completely new — never interpreted; how in England, for instance, 
the writer inherited a long accretion of accepted expression from which 
he could start. But Tom would say —and he had seen the world — 
‘who has ever made you know the color of an American box car?’ 
Wolfe was in those mountains — he tells of the train whistles at night 
— the trains were winding their way out into the great world where it 
seemed to the boy there was everything desirable, and vast, and won- 
derful. 

It was partly that which made him want to see everything, and read 
everything, and experience everything, and say everything. There 
was a night when he lived on First Avenue that Nancy Hale, who 
lived on East 49th Street near Third Avenue, heard a kind of chant, 
which grew louder. She got up and looked out of the window at two 
or three in the morning and there was the great figure of Thomas 
Wolfe, advancing in his long country-man’s stride, with his swaying 
black raincoat, and what he was chanting was, ‘I wrote ten thousand 
words today — I wrote ten thousand words today.’ 

Tom must have lived in eight or nine different parts of New York 
and Brooklyn for 2 year or more. He knew in the end every aspect of 
the City — he walked the streets endlessly — but he was not a city man. 
The city fascinated him but he did not really belong in it and was never 
satisfied to live in it. He was always thinking of America as a whole 
and planning trips to some part that he had not yet seen, and in the 
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end taking them. His various quarters in town always looked as if he 
had just moved in, to camp for awhile. This was partly because he 
really had no interest in possessions of any kind, but it was also because 
he was in his very nature a Far Wanderer, bent upon seeing all places, 
and his rooms were just necessities into which he never settled. Even 
when he was there his mind was not. He needed a continent to range 
over, actually and in imagination. And his place was all America. It 
was with America he was most deeply concerned and I believe he 
opened it up as no other writer ever did for the people of his time and 


for the writers and artists and poets of tomorrow. Surely he had a 
thing to tell us. 


Maxwe tt E. Perkins 








The Last Letter of Thomas Wolfe, 
and the Reply to It 


Providence Hospital 
17th Avenue and East Jefferson Street 
Seattle, Wash. 


Aug 12, 1938 


Dear Max: I’m sneaking this against orders — but “I’ve got a hunch” 
—and I wanted to write these words to you. 

— I’ve made a long voyage and been to a strange country, and I’ve 
seen the dark man very close; and I don’t think I was too much afraid 
of him, but so much of mortality still clings to me —I wanted most 
desperately to live and still do, and I thought about you all a 1000 
times, and wanted to see you all again, and there was the impossible 
anguish and regret of all the work I had not done, of all the work I 
had to do — and I know now I’m just a grain of dust, and I feel as if 
a great window had been opened on life I did not know about before 
— and if I come through this, I hope to God I am a better man, and 
in some strange way I can’t explain I know I am a deeper and wiser 
one — If I get on my feet and out of here, it will be months before 
I [?] back, but if I get on my feet, I'll come back 

— Whatever happens —I had this “hunch” and wanted to write 
you and tell you, no matter what happens or has happened, I shall 
always think of you and feel about you the way it was that qth of 
July day 3 yrs. ago when you met me at the boat, and we went out on 
the café on the river and had a drink and later went on top of the tall 
building and all the strangeness and the glory and the power of life and 
of the city were below — Yours Always 


Tom 
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THOMAS WOLFE TO MAXWELL PERKINS, 12 AUGUST 1938 (pages 1 and 2) 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Publishers 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Aug. 19, 1938 
Dear Tom: 


I was most happy to get your letter, but don’t do it again. That is 
enough, and will always be valued. And I remember that night as a 
magical night, and the way the city looked. I always meant to go back 
there, but maybe it would be better not to, for things are never the 
same the second time. I tried to find you some good picture books, 
and found three good in their way. But maybe I shall find something 
better. I’ll keep my eyes open for it. 

Everyone hereabouts is greatly concerned over your illness, and 
that means many people who do not even know you too. Don’t get 
impatient about loss of time. You don’t really lose time, in the ordinary 
sense. — Even six months would not be important. Even if you were 
really relaxing, as they call it, all that time, you would be getting good 
from it, even as a writer. — I hope you will manage to do it too. 

I am expecting to go up with Louise tomorrow to Windsor, for 
over Sunday, mostly to see my mother, and to see my uncle who has 
now passed ninety, and is in better shape than he was ten or twelve 
years ago. He was next to the oldest in that family of twelve, just 
barely too young for the Civil War to which his brother ran away, 
from Yale, and joined the cavalry and got his health destroyed by it, 
but I think Uncle Ally would have come through that all right. I do 
not think though, that he is going to cheer me up about the state of the 
nation and the prospects for the human race. He foretold the down- 
fall of 1929, but said that he did not expect anyone to listen to him. 
And they didn’t. 

I could send you some good books to read, but I don’t think you 
will want to do any reading for yet awhile. What you ought to do is 


to realize that by really resting now, you are in fact actually gaining 
time, not losing it. 


Always yours, 
Max 








The Thomas Wolfe Collection of 
William B. Wisdom 


HOMAS WOLFE was represented in the Harvard Col- 

lege Library by some truly notable items, prior to the 

addition of the collection made by William B. Wisdom, 

of New Orleans, Wolfe’s friend and foremost collector. 
With the recent acquisition of the Wisdom collection, Harvard’s hold- 
ings of Thomas Wolfe become not only a virtually complete assembly 
of the author’s manuscripts, publications, library, and personal papers, 
but also a concentration of research material which is possibly unsur- 
passed for a major literary figure. 

Confident of Wolfe’s ultimate place in American literature, Mr 
Wisdom wrote to Wolfe a year before his death, declaring the in- 
tention of assembling a Thomas Wolfe collection which should be 
second to none. A few months earlier, in January, 1937, he had been 
host to the novelist in New Orleans. In a letter to Maxwell E. Perkins, 
Mr Wisdom has vividly described how Wolfe took relish in the tastes 
and smells of the famous Antoine’s at that time, even dropping to his 
hands and knees to sniff the cedar shavings on the floor. Afterwards, 
inscribing the collector’s first editions, Wolfe wrote on the fly-leaf of 
Of Time and the River, ‘For William B. Wisdom — who took me to a 
meal today at Antoine’s that was, I think, as good or better than any 
described in this book.’ 

Thomas Wolfe died on 15 September 1938, a few weeks before his 
thirty-eighth birthday. Elsewhere in this issue the late Maxwell Perkins, 
who was Wolfe’s literary executor until his own recent death, tells of 
his concern that the Wolfe manuscripts be kept intact for the study of 
the writer’s work, rather than dispersed at a possibly greater profit. 

Mr Wisdom was at least equally anxious to see this material pre- 
served as a unit, in memory of Tom Wolfe, at a center of scholarship 
where it could be adequately housed and preserved. After editing of 
the posthumous works by Edward C. Aswell, therefore, arrangements 
were made whereby Mr Wisdom acquired the entire, vast accumula- 
tion of manuscripts, together with other objects left by Wolfe includ- 
ing books, letters, and other personal papers. Thus it came about that 
the Wisdom collection, now including everything hoarded by Wolfe 
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and left at his death, arrived at Harvard last February in thirteen lots, 
including eleven large crates, some of which were undoubtedly those 
great cases for storing manuscripts which long ago became a part of 


the Wolfe legend. 


Outstanding among the Wolfe items at Harvard before the arrival 
of the Wisdom collection was the complete manuscript of his first and 
best-known novel, Look Homeward, Angel, written in seventeen large 
ledgers. This, like other items at Harvard, is originally traceable to 
the generosity of Mrs Aline Bernstein of New York, to whom Wolfe 
had dedicated the book and presented the manuscript. In 1939 she gave 
it to be sold at auction for the benefit of European refugees, and it was 
purchased by the late Gabriel Wells, who presented it to Harvard in 
memory of Henry James. Later Mrs Bernstein gave Harvard all her 
inscribed copies of Wolfe’s works, including the unique dedication 
copy of Look Homeward, Angel; a complete typing of the same un- 
edited manuscript; copies of two unpublished plays; and several vol- 
umes which Wolfe had given her on various occasions. In addition she 
made it possible for Mr Wisdom to include in his collection the sur- 
viving letters from Thomas Wolfe to herself, letters of the greatest im- 
portance in studying one of the chief influences in the writer’s life, not 
to mention their literary value and immense human interest. 

Other important material had been received from Thomas Wolfe’s 
friend and dean at New York. University, Professor James B. Munn, 
now of Harvard, who gave several important letters from Wolfe to 
himself as well as a copy of Wolfe’s play, ‘Mannerhouse,’ which had 
been presented to him by the author with a warm and interesting in- 
scription. Mr Perkins repeatedly donated correspondence with Wolfe 
and other items, and from him Mr Wisdom was able to secure the 
moving letter written by Wolfe in the midst of his fatal illness, his 
last written words, reproduced in this issue of the Buttetin. Very 
recently, Mr Aswell, now Wolfe’s literary executor, in succession to 
Mr Perkins, has secured the addition of the files of Harper and Brothers 
concerning publication of the posthumous works. 


The Wisdom collection now embraces, first, slightly more than one 
hundred volumes, exclusive of the books owned by Thomas Wolfe, as 
follows: first editions of Wolfe’s works, several inscribed by the author 
and some of them scarce or rare items; an impressive gathering of other 
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editions and forms in which Wolfe has appeared, including foreign 
editions and a complete file of periodicals; books containing critical 
or biographical material; and books which have any kind of association 
with Wolfe. An average example of the last might be the biography 
of Professor Horace Williams, teacher of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who appears as Professor Vergil Weldon 
(‘Hegel in the Cotton Belt’) in Look Homeward, Angel, and also 
presumably as Plato Grant, mentioned briefly in You Can’t Go Home 
Again. 

The zeal with which Mr Wisdom pursued his collecting is illustrated 
in his copies of Thomas W olfe’s Letters to His Mother, which include 
first editions inscribed at length by Mrs Julia E. Wolfe, by the book’s 
editor, John S. Terry, and by Maxwell Perkins for the publishers. 
The collector attaches importance to his inscribed copies of the works 
of Aline Bernstein, the bearing of which on the works of Wolfe is so 
little understood that these books may become increasingly difficult 
to obtain. 

The collection includes several complete sets of galley proofs or page 
proofs, usually showing extensive alterations before reaching the final 
published versions. These were obtained in part through the unusual 
cooperation of Wolfe’s two editors, Mr Perkins and Mr Aswell. Other 
Wolfiana are scripts of radio broadcasts dealing with Wolfe, promo- 
tional materials for his books, photographs, and even the X-ray nega- 
tives from the author’s last illness. 


In the property left by Wolfe at his death, the Wisdom collection 
acquired preeminently the manuscripts of his entire lifetime. These are 
practically complete except for Look Homeward, Angel, which was 
already in the Harvard College Library. Wolfe has written that Eliza 
Gant was a saver of string and bottles. Seemingly, he, himself, never 
discarded a scrap of paper on which he had written. As a result his 
preserved manuscripts are extraordinary for their span over the years, 
and for the thoroughness with which they reveal his working methods 
and his successively adopted and discarded plans. Physically, the manu- 
scripts include an amusing variety of stationery, including every kind 
of notebook, and the freely used letter-heads of many different persons 
and organizations. One early play was even finished on pages torn 
from a notebook with Mrs Wolfe’s boarding-house accounts on the 
reverse side. 
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The legend relates that Wolfe could reach deep into his great boxes 
of manuscript and fish out any desired passage. The state of the manu- 
scripts as received at Harvard makes this story the more amazing. 
Thrown together in the greatest confusion were notes and outlines, 
manuscript drafts from all periods, variant versions, typescripts with 
copious revisions by Wolfe, fragments of many duplicate typings, un- 
finished letters, random paragraphs on whatever subject was uppermost 
in his mind at the time, telephone numbers, lists of his friends, trips, 
publications, and other categories, and incidentally a shirt collar which 
he may have missed. In the identification and sorting of this material, 
weeks often elapsed before the scattered pages of a given piece could 
be assembled, and years will pass before scholars will have imposed final 
order on the last group of sheets. 

Probably the earliest Wolfe manuscripts in existence are two school 
copy-books, inscribed in unsteady pen and ink as the property of Tom 
Wolfe in Grades 3a and 4a of the Orange Street School, Asheville, 
North Carolina. After these chronologically come speeches and other 
extra-curricular papers from his University of North Carolina days, 
and class notes and papers from his graduate studies at Harvard in 
1920-23. Typical of these is a paper on Robert Greene, marked A— 


by Professor Lowes, with the following characteristic and prophetic 
comment: 


This paper shows both insight and a gift for expression. The last, in particular, 
needs (as Coleridge says) to be ‘curbed and ruddered.’ The story sprawls a 
little — yet you can be terse and telling, as you show again and again. 


Now available is the record of his early play-writing at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for Frederick H. Koch, and at Harvard in 
George P. Baker’s 47 Workshop, and later. The plays deserve to be 
studied for the development they show within themselves, and for 
occasional germs of the later prose writings as well. The three major 
plays, “The Mountains,’ “Welcome to Our City,’ and ‘Mannerhouse,’ 
exist in interesting successive stages of rewriting, and the first proves to 
have at least four complete versions. One particular version was known 
to have been written, but was not thought to be extant, until it tran- 
spired accidentally that an uncatalogued copy is owned by the Harvard 
Dramatic Club, on deposit in the Theatre Collection of the Harvard 
College Library. A play fragment of interest consists of a few pages 
of manuscript entitled “The House of Bateson,’ based on members of 
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the Wolfe family, written several years before the inception of Look 
Homeward, Angel. 

A later group of manuscripts, the incunabula of Wolfe’s non-dra- 
matic writing, is a series of cheerful, rambling sketches, partly under 
the title, ‘Passage to England.’ Reference to these may be found in 
Wolfe’s letters to his mother and to his famed early teacher, Mrs 
Roberts. They were written on his first trip to Europe, the period 
described in Of Time and the River, and some are almost contemporary 
accounts of episodes that later appeared in that book, such as the idyll 
of the peasants on the train to Orléans, and the absurd adventures there 
with the Countess. Except for play fragments, these sketches may be 
taken to be the earliest drafts of any scenes which later appeared in the 
published works. 

In preparation for Look Homeward, Angel, and from that point 
throughout the rest of Wolfe’s literary career, a parade of outlines, 
synopses, working notes, and memoranda between the author and his 
editors reveals his methods and the changing plans for his current works 
in progress. Of special note is a manuscript filling two dissimilar Euro- 
pean notebooks, consisting of a detailed, elliptically phrased narrative 
of about the first twenty-five years of his life. In an outline with five 
headings, a pencil mark has been drawn between ‘College (III)’ and 
‘The World (IV),’ establishing the scope of his first novel; and 
throughout the account lines have been struck out, apparently as their 
substance was incorporated into some part of the seventeen ledgers of 
the novel. Other biographical details were not used, and were not 
struck out. All this must prove to be extremely valuable source ma- 
terial for students of Wolfe’s life and of his selection of literary subject 
matter. 

The general history of Wolfe’s manuscripts after Look Homeward, 
Angel, and the epic labors of the writer and his first editor in shaping 
up the next book for publication almost six years later, are known from 
Wolfe’s little book, The Story of a Novel, and from wide retelling. 
For the first time, however, the complete record of experiments 
adopted, abandoned, and merged begins to stand reasonably clear. For 
instance, there is almost an entire ledger of manuscript for a book to 
be titled “The River People,’ for which the opening scene was laid on 
the Widener Library steps, and two of whose characters reappear later 
as Francis Starwick and Joel Pierce in Of Time and the River. From 
the evidence of a letter to Professor Munn, this work was started as 
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early as the spring of 1928, close upon the completion of Look Home- 
ward, Angel, and many months before its publication. 

Again, there are four ledgers filled with manuscript about the early 
life and family of the character, Esther, which were to form a book 
or a section of a book with the title, “The Good Child’s River’; and for 
this project Mrs Bernstein entered some autobiographical data at the 
end of one ledger. Of the unpublished book, ‘K-19,’ portions exist 
which were never worked into the later books. There are widely dif- 
fering plans for molding the story of the family named Hawke into 
the book to be called ‘The October Fair,’ before the author fell back 
upon the Gant family and the simple device of a sequel to his first pub- 
lication. In contrast to the ledgers which contain the manuscripts for 
Look Homeward, Angel and the subsequent notes and experiments, 
the final manuscript draft of Of Time and the River is almost entirely 
written on several dozen reams of ordinary yellow paper. 

A study of these works, including the manuscripts intended for use 
in “The Hills beyond Pentland,’ reveals the source and original context 
of many of the pieces collected and published as short stories. For the 
later novels, which were woven together after Wolfe’s death by his 
last editor, Edward C. Aswell, there are a number of early and late 
variant versions side by side, as described by Mr Aswell in the note ap- 
pended to The Hills Beyond. 

There are no manuscript drafts at all for some passages in the last 
books, and these were evidently dictated directly to a typist. For these 
passages the first drafts are taken to be pages of rapid, single-spaced 
typing with copious revisions by the author. His last manuscript of a 
literary nature closes the record of his creative work —a plain, black 
notebook which would fit into a large pocket, entitled ‘A Western 
Journal,’ but published as ‘A Western Journey,’ in a periodical, after his 
death in 1938. 

Accompanying all this manuscript material are great quantities of 


typed drafts, and also the final typescripts from which type was set for 
the books. 


Thomas Wolfe’s library and letters are characterized by the same 
lifetime span displayed in his manuscripts. Among his eight hundred 
books are not only those of his later years, but grammars and texts of all 
kinds from his earliest school days and his courses at the University of 
North Carolina and Harvard. In addition there are books from which 
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he taught as an English instructor at New York University between 
1924 and 1930. Nearly half of his books are in French and German, 
and show an appetite for the best and the worthless alike, in that inde- 
pendent search for quality outside the established classics which he has 
described in his writings. 

There are books which were inscribed to him by his fellow authors 
and friends, there are books of no imaginable importance, and there 
are the great works that meant so much to him. Included are his Shake- 
speare, Coleridge, Donne, Burton, War and Peace, his well-used World 
Almanacs, and two copies of Ulysses, the only book by which Wolfe 
admitted being influenced in his own writing. He has written interest- 
ing notes in some of these. 

Many times, a quoted title or a passage used in dedicating one of his 
own works can be traced to a marked passage in some book in his 
library. One of the most interesting examples is the odd quotation on 
the title page of Look Homeward, Angel, ‘At one time the earth was 
probably a white-hot sphere like the sun,’ ascribed to Tarr and McMur- 
ray. Wolfe has written of the fascination which geography books had 
for the young George Webber; and his own library proved to contain 
a battered geography from his own school days, by Tarr and McMur- 
ray, in which the very line, quoted above, had been marked and 
underlined. 

Another interesting item is a book inscribed to him by his German 
publisher, Ernst Rowohlt, which was described in detail as the parting 
gift of the character, Lewald, in You Can’t Go Home Again. Along 
with Wolfe’s books might be mentioned the wide assortment of tourist 
brochures from his trips abroad, other mementos such as souvenir 
menus, and a large number of art reproductions in postcard form. 

There are many hundreds of letters addressed to Wolfe from the 
time he first left home for college, including both personal correspon- 
dence of importance and large quantities of ordinary fan mail. In addi- 
tion to letters addressed to himself, it is interesting to find that he pos- 
sessed letters addressed by his family to his brother Ben on at least one 
occasion. Of letters written by Wolfe, mention has been made of the 
letters to Aline Bernstein. In addition, the Wisdom collection has 
Wolfe’s letters to his last agent, Miss Elizabeth Nowell, and some of 
his letters to Maxwell Perkins on both personal and business matters. 
Other collections of his letters are to be added to the collection through 
the kindness of members of Thomas Wolfe’s family, who have con- 
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tinually given their interest and active cooperation to Mr Wisdom in 
the achievement of his purposes. 

Many drafts of letters by Wolfe were found scattered through his 
literary manuscripts, some of which are of the greatest interest. De- 
monstrably they fall into at least four categories: some were simply 
never finished; some were finished and never sent; some finished and 
then rewritten, even twice; and some, in the later years, were simply 
scrawled out in longhand, to be transcribed by a typist for mailing. 
During the time when he had the services of a stenographer, carbon 
copies of his letters were kept, making his files pleasingly complete for 
that period. In addition to letters, there are checks and check-books, 
bank statements, royalty reports, legal documents, and other personal 

apers. 
: Two letters of special interest in Wolfe’s publishing career are the 
early letter rejecting Look Homeward, Angel, in 1928, fiercely paro- 
died by him in The Web and the Rock; and, later that year, the first 
letter from Maxwell Perkins, written at about the time of Wolfe’s 
Oktoberfest injuries, in which Mr Perkins expressed interest in the book 
and a desire to meet the young author. 


Such, briefly described, are some of the materials gathered in the 
Thomas Wolfe Collection of William B. Wisdom for use by the biog- 
raphers, critics, psychologists, and literary historians of the future.’ 


Tuomas LittLe 


* Under present arrangements concluded between the donor, the literary executor 
Mr Aswell, and the Harvard College Library, material in the Thomas Wolfe archive 
will be available to accredited scholars on the following terms. Access may be had 
to the printed material and to the drafts of any of Wolfe’s published works for 
the study of Wolfe’s life, his literary methods, and the editorial treatment of 
his writings. However, no quotations may be made from any unpublished writing 
of Thomas Wolfe without written permission from the literary executor of the 
Wolfe estate, Edward C. Aswell, and from the Harvard College Library; while 
certain sections of the unpublished manuscripts have been specifically reserved for 
publication by the literary executor. Although scholars may be permitted to examine 
the unpublished manuscripts, it is unlikely that they will, at present, be permitted to 
make extracts for publication from the reserved sections. 






















































The Undergraduate and the 
Harvard Library, 1937-1947 


HE two previous articles in this series * brought the story 

of the undergraduate and the Harvard Library up to the 

year 1937. The only significance in that date lies in the 

fact that the present writer’s first-hand knowledge of the 
situation began in the autumn of that year; 1932 or any year there- 
after down to and including 1947 would have done just as well, for 
there have been no important changes in the service to undergraduates 
since the opening of the House Libraries in 1930-31, and none can be 
expected before the autumn of 1948 at the earliest, when there is a 
possibility that the new undergraduate library will be ready for use. 
This article, then, is not a record of progress that has been attained in 
recent years. It consists simply of a rather detailed description of the 
service given in the 1930’s and early 1940’s, supplemented by an ac- 
count of the history of the plans for the future which are now taking 
physical form in the southeast corner of the Harvard Yard. 

As noted in the second of the preceding articles, the transfer of the 
Undergraduate Reading Room for the beginning courses in History, 
Government, and Economics (ie., History I, Government I, and Eco- 
nomics A, as they are known) from the basement of Widener to 
Boylston Hall took place in the autumn of 1929, when the space in 
Widener was needed for additional quarters for the Treasure Room. 
A little later — 1930-31 — the seven House Libraries were opened. An 
account of these libraries is planned for a later number of the BULLETIN, 
and they will receive only brief mention in this article. With their 
opening, the Library in the Harvard Union became available for the 
Freshman Library, and from 1931 until the present time no major 
changes have been made in the library facilities for undergraduates ex- 
cept for the temporary closing and opening of reading rooms, the 
former made possible by the reduced number of students during the 
war years, and the latter required by the greatly increased post-war 
attendance. 

Reference should be made at this point to the tentative plans that 


*Harvarp Liprary Butretin, I (1947), 29-51, 221-237. 
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were never carried out for the use of the great hall in Memorial Hall 
as a library stack to care for the overflow from Widener, and for the 
use of the old kitchens in the same building as an undergraduate read- 
ing room. This was proposed by Professor Robert P. Blake during 
his Directorship of the University Library. It would have provided 
a very satisfactory emergency measure, but was not undertaken be- 
cause it was realized that, while it would help with the library space 
problem temporarily, the results could never be completely satisfac- 
tory. It must be admitted at this time that any addition to the space 
devoted to the library in an institution adding over 100,000 volumes a 
year may seem to be only temporary. A further discussion of the 
Harvard University Library space problem, following the theoretical 
one in the Spring 1947 issue of the BuLtetin, which dealt with univer- 
sity libraries in general, is planned for the Winter 1948 number. 

A fairly full description of Harvard undergraduate library facilities 
as they stood after 1932 and as they now stand in 1947 follows. They 
are many and complex, but they fall into four main groups. 


1. Those in the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, which 
houses the larger part of the central collection of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library which is called the Harvard College Library. 

2. The reserved book reading rooms and collections that represent 
primarily an overflow from Widener, and are found in Boylston Hall 
and in the Union. 

3. The House Libraries.. 

4. Other libraries, special and departmental, throughout the Uni- 
versity which: provide a greater or lesser amount of service to the 
undergraduate students. 


The Widener building was completed and occupied in the autumn of 
1915. From the time of the opening to the present, the large reading 
room on the second floor, which is unfortunately 75 steps above the 
street level, has been used very largely, though not exclusively, as a 
reserved book reading room for undergraduates. Around the walls of 
the central portion and the west end of the room are 85 full sections of 
book shelves, plus 60 shelves under the 15 windows, all filled to capa- 
city most of the time with books containing the assigned reading in 
the various courses of the College. These books are arranged first by 
the College Department, then by the number of the course in the De- 
partment, and under each course by the author of each volume. The 
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books are changed as assignments change, but in most cases are put out 
for a full semester, with return between times to shelves in the main 
stack area or elsewhere in the building. ‘These books for assigned read- 
ing number up to 12,000 at one time and between 20,000 and 25,000 
in the course of a year. In earlier years these books, with rare excep- 
tions, were circulated out of the building only after 9:00 in the evening 
Monday through Friday for overnight use, and after 5:00 o’clock in 
the afternoon on Saturday for the weekend, for return at 9:00 o’clock 
the following morning or Monday morning respectively. They are 
now circulated somewhat more freely in inverse ratio to the demand 
for them. Many of them are let out any time after 2:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and any time after noon on Saturday. The Main 
Reading Room is open during term time from 8:45 in the morning 
until 10 at night Monday through Friday, and until 5:30 on Saturday. 
It has not been open on Sunday since 1931, first because of the cost of 
keeping such a large building open for the comparatively small num- 
ber of students who have cared to use it, and second because the general 
feeling of the students has been, when the problem has been referred 
to them, as it has been from time to time, that they would prefer to be 
able to draw the reserved books out for the weekend than to have to 
return them for use in the building on Sunday. 

In addition to the books for assigned reading around the walls of the 
Reading Room, anywhere between 500 and 2500 volumes, the num- 
ber varying according to the time of the year and the assignments, 
are kept behind the desk in the center of the room. These books 
number perhaps 1000 different titles, and 10,000 different volumes, in 
the course of a year. They are the books assigned in the large courses 
for which the demand is greater than the number of copies at hand 
will supply without restrictions in use. They are shifted constantly to 
meet the demand as the assignments change. They are available on 
request by the signing of a call slip for use within the Library, or out- 
side of the building after 9:00 in the evening or noon on Saturday. As 
many as 1200 books from the closed and open shelf reserve sections 
are sometimes drawn out on a Saturday, most of them between 12 and 
12:30, and one of the best ways to obtain an idea of the quantity of 
service given by the Library is to stand in the Reading Room at that 
time. As no record can be kept of the use within the building from the 
open shelves, no worthwhile statistics of the total use of the Main Read- 
ing Room are available. Additional closed reserve collections are 
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found in Boylston Hall Library and the Freshman Union Library. 
They will be mentioned again later. 

Service to undergraduates provided in other parts of the Widener 
building may be summarized as follows: 

The Farnsworth Room, which is made up of a general reading col- 
lection for browsing purposes, has occupied the room just to the right 
of the main entrance since the opening of the Widener building. A 
note in regard to this room appeared in the Winter 1947 issue of the 
Buttetin. The room is endowed in memory of Henry Weston Farns- 
worth, A.B. 1912, a member of the Foreign Legion of the French 
Army, who was killed in action 28 September 1915. It is believed to 
be the first World War memorial to have been established in the 
United States, and one of the first, if not the first, of the browsing 
rooms in a university library. It is designed for pleasure reading, with 
surroundings as nearly as possible like those of a home library. The 
books are all on open shelves, and include standard and modern works, 
chiefly in biography, travel, science, history, and literature. A large 
percentage of them are in English. This room was closed during most 
of the second World War, because of lack of demand and in order to 
accumulate funds that could be used to further the collection. The 
room seats about 35 readers at a time; the total per day has averaged 
100 during the past year. The Farnsworth Room is to be transferred 
to the new undergraduate library. 

A large part of the top floor of the Widener building has been used 
for undergraduate libraries from the time the building was first opened. 
These collections have changed from time to time, and no attempt 
will be made here to give a detailed record of them, but a statement 
about them as they stood during the college year 1946-47 is appro- 
priate. 

The Child Memorial Library, occupying the northwest corner of 
the floor, houses the English seminar and tutorial collections. An at- 
tendant has been in charge for all the hours that the building is open 
during term-time, and the room has been used extensively by under- 
graduate as well as graduate students. 

The corresponding room in the northeast corner is the Classics semi- 
nar room, called the Herbert Weir Smyth Classical Library. It has 
not had an attendant and the door is locked, but undergraduates major- 
ing in the Classics can obtain permission to use the room, which con- 
tains a good standard collection of books in the field. 
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Along the east side of this floor can be found the French, Romance 
Languages tutorial, and Lowell Memorial collections, used as one of 
the headquarters for the Romance Languages, particularly the French. 
The two rooms housing these collections have been kept open with 
attendants during the past year and for more limited hours in other 
years. Special shelves are provided for books reserved for assigned 
reading in French courses. 

On the same side of the building may be found the German seminar 
and the German tutorial rooms, available for use under certain restric- 
tions by undergraduates. 

On the south side of this floor there has been the Mathematics semi- 
nar room with the tutorial collection in that field, which is open under 
certain restrictions to concentrators in the field of mathematics. 

During the past year two other rooms on this side of the building 
have been used as an overflow reading room, with over 50 chairs. An 
attendant has been in charge and reserved books taken from the Main 
Reading Room have been placed on the shelves. 

The Winsor Memorial Map Room occupies the southeast corner of 
this floor, and is used to a considerable extent by undergraduates to 
pursue studies in this field beyond the range of the limited collec- 
tion of maps and atlases in the Main Reading Room. 

The three rooms at the southwest corner of this floor were until re- 
cently occupied by the Theatre Collection, which finds a good share 
of its use by undergraduates interested in the history of the theatre and 
current activities in this field. The headquarters for the Collection 
were moved to the Houghton Library in January 1947, and the bulk 
of the collection itself will be placed in the storage stack underneath 
the new undergraduate library when that building is completed. 

Along the west side of the top floor of Widener are the two rooms 
occupied by the Poetry Collection, which was endowed by Harry 
Harkness Flagler in memory of George Edward Woodberry. These 
rooms are open during limited hours. A large percentage of their use 
has been by undergraduates. The collection will be shifted to the new 
library. 

As has already been stated, the undergraduate reading room for be- 
ginning courses in History, Government, and Economics was moved 
from the basement of Widener to the west end of the first floor of 
Boylston Hall in the autumn of 1929. This room has seats for approxi- 
mately 175 readers. It has contained, in addition to the reserved books 
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for the courses just mentioned, a general collection in the field of some 
4,000 volumes. The room has been very heavily used — although it 
was closed during part of the war years when the number of under- 
graduate students was greatly reduced. 

In the Freshman Union there are two libraries: first, the Freshman 
History Library with some 4,000 volumes, largely made up of books 
for assigned reading in History I; and second, the Harvard Union 
collection, which became the Freshman Library when the House Li- 
braries were opened, containing some 18,000 volumes with particular 
strength in the field of English literature. These reading rooms, with 
the overflow that is possible into the halls and other rooms in the 
Union, provide seats for over 200 students. They and the Boylston 
Hall Reading Room may be considered as overflow rooms from the 
Widener building as far as the assigned reading work is concerned, and 
all the services that they provide will be shifted to the new library. 

The third group of library services for undergraduates at Harvard 
consists of the seven House Libraries. These will be described in a 
later article in more detail and nothing will be said here except to state 
the facts that 

1) they each contain from ten to twelve thousand volumes for gen- 
eral reading and tutorial work; 

2) while they do include some books for assigned reading, they 
were not organized with that in mind; 

3) they have been a very successful part of the library development 
at Harvard and there is no reason to believe that the new library will 
affect their use in any way or change the arrangements for them. 

The fourth group of library services for undergraduates at Harvard 
is provided by some forty other libraries connected with the Univer- 
sity. It will not be possible in this article to deal with these in detail. 
All of these libraries are available to undergraduates if they present 
themselves properly introduced, but it can be readily seen that some 
of them, particularly those connected with the departments of the 
University rather than the departments of the College, are used very 
little by undergraduates. Among these are the Blue Hill Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory Library at Blue Hill, the Libraries of the Arnold 
Arboretum in Jamaica Plain and the Medical School in Boston, the Li- 
braries of the Astronomical Observatory and the Gray Herbarium a 
mile north and west of the Yard. In addition it can be stated that sev- 
eral of the large libraries north of the Yard — the Law School, the 
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Graduate School of Education, the Engineering School, the Farlow 
Herbarium, and the Museum of Comparative Zoology — also come 
within this group. The same holds true for a number of the smaller li- 
braries, such as the Geographical Laboratory Library now at the Insti- 
tute of Geographical Exploration, the Physics Research Library in 
the Lyman Laboratory, and the Isham Library of Early Instrumental 
Music in the Memorial Church. 

Many of the other parts of the University Library, however, are 
used to a considerable extent by undergraduates. These include the 
student library for Physics in the Jefferson Laboratory, the Tutorial 
Library for Biochemistry in Holyoke House, the Tutorial Library 
for Astronomy at the Observatory, and those for Psychology (now in 
the basement of Memorial Hall, where it has been combined with the 
new Library of the Psychological Laboratories),? and for the Classics 
in Sever. There are many other special libraries connected with the de- 
partments of the College which have reserved book shelves for under- 
graduates and are heavily used: the Music Library in the Music Build- 
ing; the Robbins Library of Philosophy and the Social Relations Library 
in Emerson Hall; the Mineralogical Laboratories Library in the Uni- 
versity Museum; the Biological Laboratories Library in the Biology 
building; the Chemistry Department Library in Converse; the Library 
of Anthropology in the Peabody Museum; the Graduate School of 
Public Administration Library in Littauer Center; the Fine Arts Li- 
brary in the Fogg Museum; and such collections as those of the 
Modern Language Center (Cannon House, Divinity Avenue) * and of 
Warren House, headquarters of English A. Other libraries giving serv- 
ice to undergraduates are those belonging to the Departments of Mili- 
tary and Naval Science. In addition, a number of the departmental 
libraries belonging to departments of the University, and having little 
or no direct connection with the Harvard College Library, are used to a 
considerable extent by undergraduates. This is true for the Architec- 
ture Library, where perhaps one third of the use has been by under- 
graduates; the Library of the Departments of Landscape Architecture 
and Regional Planning; the Andover-Harvard Theological Library at 
the Divinity School; and the Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute in Boylston Hall. These libraries belonging to the 
departments of the University will of course be continued after the 
undergraduate library is completed, and it is yet uncertain how much 

* See below, pp. 394-395. * See below, pp. 396-397. 
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of the undergraduate use of these libraries will be transferred. For 
the special libraries earlier described the same holds true. The under- 
graduate library will be ready to take over as much of the service to 
undergraduates as the other libraries are ready to give up, and it seems 
probable that in most cases the reserved book shelves for at least the 
beginning undergraduate courses will be transferred. It may be sev- 
eral years before all the details of these changes will be worked out. 

The provisions for undergraduates that have just been listed would 
seem to be not only extensive but varied enough so that they should 
take care of all reasonable needs, but they have not enabled the Library 
to give what has been felt to be adequate service, and this was true even 
before the present greatly increased student enrollment. Why are the 
present conditions not satisfactory? Why is it necessary to make plans 
for changes? Why should a university which until 1946-47 never had 
more than 8500 students, and which has nearly 5,000,000 volumes in its 
collections, with library units of some importance in forty different 
buildings, and with 4500 seats in these libraries, want another library 
building with more books and more seats for students? There are a 
number of reasons which, added together, made it evident as much as 
ten years ago that changes were desirable. 

1. Experience has shown that the very great scattering of reading 
room facilities reduces the use of the Library by the undergraduate, 
who in most cases works in more than one field. For the student in one 
of the graduate or professional schools, with all or practically all his 
work in one field, the departmentalization * is on the whole a conveni- 
ence rather than an inconvenience, but if the undergraduate, with 
courses in two to five different departments, can go to one building, 
not five different ones in widely scattered locations, and find there all 
the material for assigned collateral and general reading that he needs, it 
is a great help and he will make more use of books. 

Another complication, and under present circumstances a serious 
one, is the fact that the large number of reading rooms, in scattered lo- 
cations, requires a much larger staff to give good service than would be 
needed if the rooms were combined under a single roof. The additional 
costs that make necessary an endowment for a new undergraduate li- 
brary building come almost entirely from expenses for building main- 
tenance, not from those for library service. 


“The question of departmentalization in a university library will be discussed in 
detail in a later article in the Butietin. 
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2. A student at Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Oberlin, 
or one of the better women’s colleges has at his or her disposal a much 
larger and better collection of books than has the Harvard undergrad- 
uate. The House Libraries with 10,000 to 12,000 volumes each, and 
the Union Library with 18,000, are the largest general collections com- 
pletely available to the undergraduate student, and this in spite of the 
large number of different facilities described earlier in this statement, 
and in spite of the fact that the students use freely the main reading 
room in the Widener building, which itself contains in its chief stack 
area 2,000,000 volumes and pamphlets. This central collection is so 
large that it cannot be opened to the undergraduate except under very 
special circumstances, and as a result there is no large general collection 
freely accessible to the undergraduate at Harvard —no collection 
which will include a large share of the volumes that the student will 
need in any of his work or in the general reading which it is desirable 
for him to do when in college. 

3. The lack of freedom of access by the undergraduate to the main 
collection in Widener is only part of the story. To obtain books from 
this collection, the student must select them from the large public cata- 
logue on the second floor in the Widener building. This catalogue 
contains some 5,000,000 cards, with complexities of arrangement 
which present difficulties even to the faculty and staff, to say nothing 
of the graduate and professional school students. A large proportion of 
the freshmen find the catalogue so perplexing and overpowering on 
their first attempt to use it that they give up and never try again. No 
way has yet been found at Harvard or elsewhere to make the catalogue 
for a great collection of books simple enough in construction so that it 
can be used to advantage by an undergraduate student in his late teens 
or early twenties. 

4. The attempt to combine the library services for undergraduate 
and graduate students in the same room has never worked out success- 
fully at Harvard or elsewhere. It always seems to result in one group 
or the other feeling that it is neglected and left out in the cold. Wide- 
ner is now the library headquarters for both graduate and undergradu- 
ate students, and with the tremendous demands from the graduate 
school students and the faculty, it has generally been the undergraduates 
who have been neglected, not intentionally, but because of the plan of 
the building and the intensity of the demand by the older groups. 

5. Even more pressing than any of the four arguments already pre- 
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sented has been the question of space. The article already referred to, 
which will appear in the Winter number for 1948 of the BuLLEeTIn, 
will go into this problem in detail. Suffice it to say here that a survey 
of the question made in 1938 and 1939 indicated five needs: 


a) Better physical facilities for rare books 

b) Cheap storage for less-used books 

c) More space for the staff 

d) Book storage within the Yard for books that were used too often 
to go to the warehouse 

e) Better facilities for undergraduates. More space for them was 
required and the construction of a building for them would help 
the whole situation, being much cheaper than a new central 
building, as well as being the only satisfactory solution to the 
problem of library facilities for undergraduates. 


Plans and suggestions for the improvement of library service for 
undergraduates at Harvard have been outlined down to 1937 in the 
two preceding articles. A brief account of the plans that have been made 
during the past ten years will now be presented. The first statement 
during this period dealing with the problem is found in the letter writ- 


ten by the Librarian of Harvard College to President Conant on 14 
March 1938: 


The Widener building which houses the main part of the College Library 
is in some ways ill-adapted to the uses to which it is put, and will within a few 
years be outgrown. The terms of the gift state that no addition shall be made 
to it. Within a short time the University must decide on a course of action to 
be followed when the building is full. We have attempted to make it the head- 
quarters for both graduate and undergraduate library work, and have not been 
altogether successful in either field. Sooner or later, I believe the building 
should be devoted to one or the other. 


On 24 May 1938, the Librarian, in a letter dealing with the Chinese- 
Japanese Library in Boylston Hall, addressed to Mr John W. Lowes, 
Financial Vice-President of the University, wrote as follows: 


In any plan dealing with Boylston, we should remember that the undergraduate 
work in the Widener Reading Room should in the near future be’moved from 
its present location because of the pressure from graduate students and the need 
for a better reference room. This means that the Reading Room in Boylston 
should be very much enlarged or a new undergraduate library provided some- 
where. We should keep in mind in this connection the History Reading Room 
in the Freshman Union Building, the Sociology and Philosophy Libraries in 
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Emerson Hall, and the Municipal Research, French, and probably the Child 
Memorial Rooms in Widener. These rooms are not particularly satisfactory, 
and are expensive to keep up as separate units with attendants. 


In the spring of 1939, many talks and discussions took place between 
Mr Conant, Mr Lowes, Mr Shepley and Mr Abbott of the firm of 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott, and the Librarian, dealing 
with plans for the extension of the space devoted to the Library. A 
series of proposals was made for annexes to the Widener building. 
Drawings for buildings where Boylston Hall now stands and where 
the Houghton Library now stands were prepared, as well as for a very 
large building in the southeast corner of the Yard where the under- 
graduate library is now rising. Consideration was also given to two 
sites on Mt Auburn Street. During this same period, the Librarian pre- 
sented a series of reports covering the problem of space in the College 
Library. (As has already been indicated, the question of space for the 
College Library and the University Library as a whole will be dis- 
cussed in a later article, and only the section dealing with facilities for 
undergraduates will be considered here.) In one of these reports, the 
Librarian wrote: 


Space for readers is a more serious problem. For many years there has been 
a shortage of studies and stalls for professors and graduate students. The stu- 
dies in the Littauer building will help [the Littauer building was new at that 
time], but will not entirely relieve the situation as far as officers or professors 
are concerned. No adequate periodical room and no satisfactory reference 
room are available [in Widener]. The main Reading Room, which might serve 
for these purposes, is used largely for assigned reading by undergraduates. 
While it is convenient to have this service provided in the central building, it 
is not necessary. If it could be transferred elsewhere, sufficient reading room 
space would be available for many years to come, and it would be possible to 
assign tables and shelves to graduate students who cannot be cared for in the 
[stack] stalls. So far as space for readers is concerned, then, it is fair to say 
that if the assigned reading now carried on in the Reading Room could be 
transferred to a place out of the building, fairly good arrangements for all other 
readers could be made for at least another ten years. 


Later in the same report the following statements appeared: 


It becomes necessary sooner or later to use one of the three following 
methods [to provide additional space]: 

1. Add to the present building. If this cannot be done because of the terms 
of the gift under which the building was accepted, an annex might be placed as 
near as possible to the present building with access to an underground passage 
or possibly a bridge connecting one or more of the upper floors. Additions of 
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this kind could be placed on either or both the east or west sides of Widener. 
These additions would provide reading rooms for undergraduates. ... A brief 
description of a proposal of this character will be found in Appendix B accom- 
panying this report. ... 

Appendix B. If it is decided to solve the College Library space problem by 
providing additional facilities in the southeast corner of the Yard, a first unit 
(a) should be completed within five years. It might be placed on the present 
location of Boylston Hall and should contain approximately 1,000,000 cubic 
feet. The first and most essential feature would be reading room facilities for 
undergraduates and should include four reserved book [assigned reading] 
reading rooms seating 200 to 225 men each, a reference room and a periodical 
room, each with a capacity of 50 to 75 readers. These rooms should be as close 
to the ground level as possible. Underneath them space could probably be 
found for three levels of stack holding approximately 500,000 books. 


Subsequently, a more detailed statement about a proposed building 
for undergraduates was prepared. It read in part as follows: 


The first place among the building needs is for an undergraduate library. 
Such a building is desirable from two points of view. 


1. It would relieve the pressure in Widener and should make it possible to 
continue that building as a central library of the University during the next 
generation. With the relief provided by an undergraduate library, Widener 
would be a very satisfactory research library center, and indeed with the ar- 
rangements that have been planned, it should be more satisfactory than it has 
been ever since it was opened.® 

2. The second reason for the undergraduate library is the fact that Widener 
has not been, and never can be, a satisfactory headquarters for undergraduate 
library service. It was planned and built with the graduate students and faculty 
in mind. It has a tremendously large catalogue that is over the heads of the 
majority of the undergraduates. It has a collection of 2,000,000 books to which 
it is impossible to grant free access to undergraduates. They need a library of 
perhaps 100,000 volumes, mostly of modern, replaceable books, to which they 
can be given ready access and for which a catalogue of its own will be made. 
At present, without stack access, and with a catalogue built for research work- 
ers, and with a building that was not planned for their needs, our undergradu- 
ates are less well cared for than those in any of the better colleges of the 
country such as Amherst, Williams and Wesleyan. There is no question in 
my mind about the need for an undergraduate library, and with one I see no 
reason why the Widener building should not last for many years as the central 
research library of the University. 

The Undergraduate Library, as it has been planned tentatively, will provide 
four ‘reserved books’ reading rooms, seating altogether over 600, a reference 

*It should be stressed here that from the outset of planning it was clearly under- 


stood that undergraduates would always be welcome in Widener whenever they 
needed material not available in any separate library established for them. 
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room, a browsing room, and a periodical room, together with a large smoking 
room in the basement. There will be a stack with completely free access, hous- 
ing perhaps 75,000 volumes, so placed that it will be used as a passageway for 
the men going to the reading room. If the College thinks it desirable, there 
can be two or more floors above the reading room levels for a center for 
tutorial work. ... The building may well be placed in one of the blocks facing 
on Mt. Auburn Street where it would be between the Yard and the Houses. The 
cost of the building is estimated at $1,000,000. If the tutorial rooms are omitted, 
that should be ample, but it would probably be safer to say $1,250,000, with a 
possibility of an extension to $1,500,000 if the College decides to build the 
tutorial rooms. To this should be added $250,000 for equipping the new build- 
ing, buying the books and cataloguing them, and making the alterations that 
would be desirable at Widener when the undergraduate work is moved from it. 

To endow the undergraduate library suitably would take $1,500,000. The 
actual cost of operating it and providing service would be $80,000 a year but 
some $20,000 of this would be saved through closing up libraries elsewhere 
in the University that would no longer be needed. 

Summing up the cost involved in the new building, we need from one million 
to one million and a half for the building itself, $250,000 for equipment and 
alterations, and $1,500,000 for endowment, or approximately $3,000,000 in all. 


Report followed report, each going into somewhat more detail. 
Early in 1940 the Librarian sent the following statement to Mr Lowes: 


The pressure for space in the Widener Memorial Library building has be- 
come so great that in some way relief must be obtained. A study of the situa- 
tion indicates that one method of relieving the congestion and at the same time 
improving the service given by the Library is the construction of an Under- 
graduate Library Center. 

The need for such a building goes back beyond the present congestion in 
Widener. The attempt to provide adequate library service for undergraduates 
in the same building that houses a great research collection and cares for gradu- 
ate students and a large faculty complicates matters in many ways. It means, 
in the first place, that no general stack access can be given to the undergradu- 
ates and that the average undergraduate goes through his college course without 
ever being directly exposed to a large general collection of books. It means 
that the catalogue must be made more expensive, as it must be planned for use 
by both advanced students and by undergraduates. It costs more and is less 
satisfactory for both groups. It means that two types of reference service must 
be given, and in a building like Widener, it means that the charging desk be- 
comes congested and the reading room which should house a great reference 
collection is used for assigned book reading. 

With the above in mind, plans have been developed for an undergraduate 
library building. A study of the situation indicated that the building should 
provide: 

1. A seating capacity in the reading rooms for 800 to goo students. These 
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should be in rooms none of which seated over 200, and none of which could be 
called monumental in character. 


2. The reading room facilities should include, in addition to the general 
reading rooms for assigned reading, a good reference room with space for 5000 
to 7500 volumes; a good periodical room; and a good browsing room. Among 


the 800 to goo seats specified under (1), 150 should be comparatively easy, 
but not lounging chairs. 


3. The stack room in the building should have direct access from the read- 
ing rooms with no restrictions of any kind, and arrangements should be such 


as to encourage the students to go through the stack rather than to discourage 
them. 


4. There must, of course, be adequate toilet facilities, and in addition a 
large smoking-room; the latter can properly be in the basement. 

5. The reading room should be as close to the street level as possible. 

6. The library should contain a good collection of books for general read- 
ing; all books needed for tutorial work; and all books for assigned reading 
which students are not expected to purchase for themselves. 


7. There must, of course, be provision for a catalogue, but it will not be 
extensive. ... 


On 16 February 1940, the Librarian, the Library Council, and the 
Administrative Board of the College met in the office of the Dean of 
the College and discussed various plans for relieving the pressure on 
the Widener building. Following this discussion, it was voted that the 
assembled Boards approve the plan of a special library for undergradu- 
ates; the Librarian reported to Mr Conant that this vote was unani- 
mous, and that, as far as he could tell, everyone seemed to approve of 
it heartily. Later in the spring, the problem was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Instruction, with similar results. The report of the Librarian 
for the year 1939-40 included a further detailed statement about the 
proposal. The President and Fellows of Harvard College approved of 
the plan in theory and were ready to go ahead with the building if 
money became available. But by this time the war in Europe was 
reaching a crisis. No funds for an undergraduate library were in sight, 
and postponement of construction seemed inevitable. 

During the next period, the Librarian brought the matter up at vari- 
ous meetings of alumni when the opportunity presented itself, as well 
as before the Library Council and the Committee of the Overseers to 
Visit the Library. At a meeting in the Harvard Club in New York 
City, the Librarian was seated beside Mr Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, and 
told him in some detail of the plans and hopes for the undengradnete 
library. Mr Lamont expressed great interest. 
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With the completion of the Houghton and the New England De- 
posit Libraries early in 1942, the space situation was relieved for the 
time being. The United States had entered the war, and any active 
planning for the undergraduate library was shelved. Then, in the 
autumn of 1944 the Librarian had another talk with Mr Lamont about 
library needs and went over with him in some detail the plans for the 
undergraduate library that had been developed four years earlier. Mr 
Lamont again expressed interest, and hoped that he would be able to 
help in making the building possible at a later time. Correspondence 
with him continued, and on 24 July 1945 he wrote as follows: 

Now that the burden on the colleges for service training is beginning to let 
up a bit, I am wondering whether you at Cambridge have gone further in your 
minds in the matter of a Library for undergraduates. Perhaps my inquiry is 
emphasized by the announcement made by Dean Buck’s committee as to pos- 
sible changes in the curriculum set-up— changes designed in part, I should 
think, to encourage wider undergraduate reading. 

What are your estimated money requirements today for your project? If 
a million dollars were in sight, would you go ahead with it? If not, what is 
the figure, and have you several important sources of gift in mind? 

Don’t let me interrupt your holiday. There is no hurry about an answer. 
And you must not take my inquiry too seriously, though I am much interested. 


Correspondence and talk between Mr Lamont and Mr Conant and 
the Librarian continued during the summer and autumn, and, the esti- 
mates of cost being satisfactory, on 21 November 1945 President Conant 
was able to announce that Mr Lamont had given to the University 
$1,500,000 to be used for the construction of an undergraduate library. 

The selection of the architect, Mr Henry R. Shepley of Coolidge, 
Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott, was made almost immediately. The 
next problem was the site. The first to be considered was that of 
Boylston Hall, theoretically the one best adapted for the building. 
However, it was found impossible to place a building there large 
enough for the purpose without tearing down not only Boylston but 
Grays and Weld as well, and so it was reluctantly given up. T'wo sites 
on ends of blocks facing Mt Auburn Street were then considered. They 
seemed to have the advantage of being approximately half way be- 
tween the freshman and the upper class dormitories, and the size and 
shape of the building would not be limited by the surroundings; but 
either of them meant that the freshmen and commuters must cross 
Massachusetts Avenue to reach the Library, and that the new building 
would be far from the Library center, the classrooms, and the labora- 
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tories. There were also serious practical complications in connection 
with the use of each of the lots. 

The fourth location considered was the southeast corner of the Yard, 
the corner of Quincy Street and Massachusetts Avenue, which was 
occupied by the Dana-Palmer House and its attractive grounds. There 
were several disadvantages. The Dana-Palmer House must be de- 
stroyed or moved; the wooded grounds must be lost. Removal of the 
house to another site would be expensive. The situation in the Yard 
limited the ground area that could be covered and the type of architec- 
ture that could be used. The site was a considerable distance from the 
living and dining quarters of the upper classmen, who with the excep- 
tion of those from Adams House would have to cross not only Massa- 
chusetts Avenue but Mt Auburn Street to reach the Library. The 
use of this site would also involve removal of the Dudley Gate. How- 
ever, the site had the very great advantage of being near the Library 
center, which would simplify administration and save considerable 
space in the new building. It was the only site available on even a small 
hillside which might make possible readily accessible entrances on two 
different levels, an arrangement which was regarded as highly desirable 
for expediting the tremendous traffic that was expected. It was so 
placed that under it a two-story stack could be built and used as a 
much needed overflow for books from the Widener and Houghton 
buildings, with connection to those buildings by tunnel. This two- 
story stack would then become the first of the underground stacks 
which were a part of the general plan for the development of the Uni- 
versity Library. (In this connection it should be remembered that it is 
much easier and less expensive to place underground stacks beneath a 
building than elsewhere, and that the time to do it is before the build- 
ing is constructed.) Further, this site fixed the southeast corner of the 
Yard for library use, and so concentrated the space occupied by the 
Harvard College Library near the center of the University. Of great- 
est importance, it was in the Yard, close to the freshman dormitories 
and dining hall, and also where it could be reached between classes 
with a minimum of time by all the students. The heaviest use of the 
Library by undergraduates has always been in the morning between 
classes. Before a decision was made, the problem was talked over in de- 
tail not only by the Corporation and members of the Library staff, but 
by a committee of the students, and finally this site was selected, with 
considerable reluctance because of the necessity of disposing of the 
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Dana-Palmer House. Complaints about the possible destruction of the 
house soon appeared in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, and Mr Lamont 
came forward again and generously offered to provide the funds for 
moving it. A site was selected across Quincy Street between the Union 
and the Faculty Club, where it is to serve as a guest house for the 
University. 

It was at once evident to the architect and the Librarian that help in 
making the plans was desirable. The Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences was asked to appoint a committee of the Faculty to work with 
the Librarian, and the Dean of the College was asked to make arrange- 
ments with the Student Council for a student committee. In the 
meantime the Librarian talked over with members of the College Li- 
brary staff the different problems that arose. 

The general principles of arrangement for the building were deter- 
mined quickly, but many details remained to be worked out. It was 
realized from the beginning that the success of the building would de- 
pend very largely on: 

The efficiency of the ventilation system 
The lighting 
. The sound absorption qualities of the walls and ceilin 


. The ease with which the students could find their books for as- 
signed reading and obtain them. 
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A large share of the efforts of the architect, the Librarian, and the vari- 
ous groups interested has been concentrated on these problems. The 
question of coat rooms and of smoking facilities also received consider- 
able attention, as did the problem of making the storage stack to be 
placed under the building easily available for those who wanted to use 
it without complicating the use of the rest of the building by under- 
graduates. 

From the beginning Mr Shepley gave a great deal of attention to the 
outside appearance of the building, in order that it might fit into the 
general spirit of the Yard. Questions of shape, bulk, and color were all 
carefully studied. Special features of arrangement desired by the Li- 
brarian complicated the problem. The early plans called for the second 
entrance of the building directly from Massachusetts Avenue through 
the Class of 1880 Gate, known as the Roosevelt-Bacon Gate. This was 
given up, although it would have meant the shortest possible distance to 
be traversed by many of the men from the Houses, because the width 
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of Massachusetts Avenue at this point made it seem unwise to do any- 
thing that would encourage crossing, and the second entrance was 
shifted to the west side between Wigglesworth and Houghton, placing 
it farther away from the other entrance on the floor above and making 
it unnecessary to break through the center of the large reading area on 
the ground floor. 

In June 1946 the plans were taken to Princeton by the Librarian and 
talked over in detail with the Committee of Librarians and Architects 
that has been working for several years past on university library plan- 
ning, aided by a Carnegie grant. Criticisms of the plan there brought 
about a change of arrangement of the stack on the three reading room 
levels from long parallel stack ranges to the alcoves that had been sug- 
gested in 1939. 

Two photographs of a model of the building, as seen from the Yard 
and from Massachusetts Avenue, are published herewith (Plates I and 
II). A full description and discussion of the plans will appear in a later 


issue. By way of present conclusion, it may be stated that the main ob- 
jects of the building are: 


1. To concentrate as far as is practicable the library service for 
undergraduates in a central location 
2. To make the books readily available to the students 


3. To encourage general and recreational as well as assigned and 
collateral reading. 


In addition, there is the fact already stressed that the establishment of 
a separate undergraduate library seemed to be the most suitable way of 
obtaining relief from the pressure upon the Widener building, and so 
of making the latter a satisfactory center for those research activities 
of the University which fall within the scope of the Library. 

To the building which, directly and indirectly, will effect this 
signal twofold advance will be given the name of Lamont, in token of 
the perennial gratitude of the University to the alumnus who has made 
the advance possible. 


Keyes D. MetcaLr 








The Carl T. Keller Collection of 
Don Quixote 


N commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of Miguel de Cervantes, the Harvard College Library has 

placed on exhibition a selection of his works drawn almost en- 

tirely from the collection given to the Library by Carl T. Keller, 
"94. It is hoped that some day a catalogue of the whole collection may 
be published, but as the collection is still growing — indeed, during the 
last year several additions of the highest importance were made to it — 
that would now be premature. 

In twenty-five years of collecting Mr Keller has centered his efforts 
on acquiring editions of Don Quixote mainly before 1900, both in the 
original Spanish and in every language into which it has been translated, 
and he has even indulged in that ultimate of collecting pleasure, the 
translation and publication of the work one collects in languages in 
which it has not previously appeared. This concentration has enabled 
him to form a collection, now numbering over 750 editions, which 
may be compared with those of Bonsoms, Sedé, and the Hispanic 
Society. Although as yet he has none of the editions printed in either 
Madrid or Lisbon in 1605,’ the first year of publication, his appears 
to be the only collection outside Spain which has both the Valencia 
editions of that year. 

Among the twenty seventeenth-century Spanish editions now in the 
collection are the important 1607, 1611, and 1617 Brussels editions, as 
well as the authoritative 1608 Madrid, and the 1610 Milan. The rare 
first edition of the second part, Madrid, 1615, as well as the Brussels, 
1616, reprint of it, are both here. The Antwerp, 1672-73, edition of 
the two parts with a complete set of the Bouttats engravings is perhaps 
an even greater rarity than the Madrid, 1674, edition, which is the first 
illustrated edition to be printed in Spain; and it is not often that both 
Verdussen issues of the Antwerp, 1697, edition are found on one shelf. 
There are twenty-seven eighteenth-century editions in Spanish, includ- 
ing all the ‘Academy’ editions printed by Ibarra, Lord Carteret’s edi- 


*For the exhibition, Dr A. S. W. Rosenbach is generously lending from his private 
library his very fine copy of the first Madrid edition. 
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tion of 1738 with the two Hogarth plates, and both the Salisbury and 
London editions of the Rev. John Bowles, the first modern scholarly 
editions. 

The first part of Don Quixote was first translated into French by 
César Oudin and published in 1614. Very few copies of that first 
edition are known, and apparently none are in this country. The 
Keller collection has the second edition, of 1616, and the third edition, 
1620, as well as the second edition, 1622, of Francois de Rosset’s 
translation of the second part, first printed in 1618. It was from a title- 
vignette which was used on both the 1618 and 1622 de Rosset editions 
that the engraved title of the 1620 English edition was derived, the first 
iconographic representation of the Knight of the Sorry Aspect and his 
esquire worthy of the name. In addition, there are seven other seven- 
teenth-century editions in French, and thirty-six eighteenth-century 
editions, most of which are beautifully illustrated. 

The Keller collection contains the first editions, as well as many later 
ones, of all the English translations before 1800, and most, if not all, 
of the later ones. The 1612 edition of Thomas Shelton’s translation of 
the first part is an interesting association copy, as it originally belonged 
to Richard Ford. The second edition of the first part, and the first edi- 
tion of the second part, the latter not certainly by Shelton, both dated 
1620, are present in sound copies, as are also the editions of 1652 and 
1675. The Keller copy of the 1652 edition is annotated by the Rev. 
John Bowles and apparently was used by him in preparing his 1781 
edition. The John Phillips translation, 1687, is the first illustrated 
English edition and the Keller copy is a fine unmutilated one. The 
Captain John Stevens revision of the Shelton, 1700-05, contains the 
rare third volume, which is the first English translation of Fernandez de 
Avellaneda’s Continuation. Besides the first Motteux, 1700-03, and 
the Ozell revision of it, 1719, there are several of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury abridgments. Among the forty eighteenth-century editions in 
English are the first editions of the translations by Ned Ward, in Hudi- 
brastic verse, 1711; Charles Jarvis, 1742, with illustrations by Vander- 
gucht; Tobias Smollet, 1755, with cuts by Hayman; George Kelly, 
1769; and Charles Henry Wilmot, 1774. Two of the most interesting 
volumes in this section are unrecorded periodical editions of 1725 and 
1726, described in the Appendix below. 

The eighteen Italian editions include the first translation of the first 
part, by Lorenzo Franviosini, Venice, 1622, together with the reissue 
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of it with cancel title and dedication in 1624, and the second edition, 
of 1625, to which the first edition of the second part is appended. The 
Rome, 1677, edition, the first illustrated Italian edition, also deserves 
mention, for it is apparently very uncommon with all eighteen engrav- 
ings. The first Dutch edition, 1657, is a considerable rarity when com- 
plete, as is Mr Keller’s, in two volumes with all the plates by Salomon 
Savery, and it is of importance as the prototype of most of the illus- 
trated editions for several generations, although it is not the first edition 
to have illustrations. That honor belongs to a German edition of 1648, 
of which only the first section was published and of which no perfect 
copy appears to be in this country. Other important first translations 
in the Keller collection include the first Danish edition, of 1776, the 
first Portuguese, of 1794, and the first complete Swedish edition, 1818. 

Altogether Mr Keller’s collection includes editions of Don Quixote 
in forty-seven languages, although in not all of them is the text com- 
plete. His series of Japanese translations is believed to contain all that 
have been published, as well as a series of some thirty stencil illustra- 
tions made for him by Serizawa in the Japanese manner and by the 
antique ‘oiled paper’ process. These are of considerable interest, for, 
unlike the illustrations published in many of the Japanese editions, 
which are crudely copied from European originals, Serizawa has de- 
picted the Don as a samurai of the sixteenth century, and, since there 
were no windmills or lions in Japan, has him charging a water wheel 
and releasing a tiger instead. The Icelandic translation was made and 
published at Reykjavik for Mr Keller in a limited edition, while the 
manuscript translations of selected chapters in Kashmiri, Manchu, 
Mongolian, Sanskrit, and Tibetan were procured for him through the 
efforts of Sir Aurel Stein, Baron von Stael-Holstein, and the latter’s 
nephew, René de Stael. These translations are magnificent examples 
of modern calligraphy, on fine Oriental papers. 

The number of volumes in the Keller collection must be several 
thousand, and they range in size all the way from miniature editions to 
the great folio Doré editions. Among the curiosities which should be 
mentioned, however, are two editions printed upon cork: the first was 
printed at San Feliu de Guixols in Catalonia, in 1905, and the second at 
Barcelona in 1909. They are both two-volume editions and were issued 
in very limited numbers. 

Mr Keller has wisely concentrated his efforts on the Don Quixote, 
but he has included a representative series of the imitations, comment- 
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aries, and continuations, mainly English and particularly of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, so that the paramount role of this 
book in the development of the English novel is well illustrated. The 
few important gaps in the collection are not only known to him, but 
with more than the usual ‘collector’s luck’ he is rapidly filling them. 
May he long continue! The several thousand volumes of Cervantica 
already on Harvard’s shelves contain some of the important early works 
other than the Don Quixote, including the first edition of the first book, 
Primera parte de La Galatea, Alcala, 1585, so that through Mr Keller’s 
generosity the Harvard collection of Cervantes is one worthy of play- 
ing a distinguished scholarly role. 


Appendix 
Two Unrecorpep Seriat Epirions or Don Quixote 


The publication of fiction in serial form apparently originated in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, possibly in imitation of John Walsh’s suc- 
cessful use of that means of publishing music, although a few instances of what 
might be called serialization of a considerably earlier date might be mentioned. 
Perhaps the best known of these early serializations is the publication, a few 
months after its first appearance in volume form, of Robinson Crusoe on a leaf 
of 163 numbers of The Original London Post, or Heathcot’s Intelligence; Being 
a Collection of the Freshest Advices Foreign and Domestick, 7 October 1719- 
19 October 1720. Three copies of that publication are known, the Grenville- , 
British Museum, and the Vernon-Holford and A. E. Newton copies, both of 
which are now at the Rosenbach Company. 

In the Keller collection are two English serial publications of Don Quixote, 
both unrecorded and both apparently abortive. The earliest is an anonymous 
translation entitled “The Life and Actions of that Ingenious Gentleman Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. Wrote by M. Cervantes Saavedra. To be Published 
Monthly. Numb. I. London: Printed for Thomas Woodward, at the Half- 
Moon over against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleetstreet; and John Peele, at Lock’s 
Head in Pater-Noster-Row. MDCCXXV. (Price 15. 6d.).’ Facing the English 
title is a similar title in Spanish, and the original Spanish text is printed through- 
out in parallel columns with the translation, while below are more elaborate 
notes than occur in any earlier edition. It is an octavo in fours of exactly 100 
leaves, the text ending with the beginning of Book III, but probably this was 
all that was published, for the translator states at the end of his Preface, ‘If the 
present Translation meets a favourable Reception, I shall continue the Work 
Monthly: If not, I shall neither trouble the Publick nor my self with publishing 
any more of these Pieces.’ It should also be noted that the translator dedicates 
his work to Lord Carteret, the dedicatee of the London, 1738, Spanish edition, 
the first finely illustrated edition of Don Quixote to be published. It is possible 
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that the translator may be Thomas Townsend, whose translation of Solis’ 
History of the Conquest of Mexico was published by Woodward and Peele in 
1724. If so, and a comparison of the works makes it seem at least not improbable, 
it may be of interest to record that on the title of the 1738 edition of the Solis 
he is entitled ‘Late Lieutenant Colonel in Brigadier General Newton’s regiment.’ 

The other unrecorded serialization is in the Penny London Post, a four-page 
newspaper issued three times weekly, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and 
bearing at the foot of the fourth page the imprint ‘London: Printed by T. Read 
behind the Sun-Tavern in Fleet-Street. Where Advertisements are taken in. 
And compleat Setts had.’ Mr Keller’s set is not complete, but extends from 
No. 109 (Monday, 3 January 1726) to No. 211 (Monday, 5 September 1726), 
lacking eight numbers but with three numbers repeated. The translation is that 
of John Phillips, and each number has only one column of it, the first column: 
on page 2, headed, “The Continuation of the Life of Don Quixote, and his Man 
Sancho Pancha.’ As No. 109 begins in the middle of ‘The Captive’s Story’ 
(Part I, Bk. IV, Chap. XIV, p. 222, of the 1687 edition) and No. 211 ends with 
the ‘Discourse between Don Quixote, Sancho Pansa, and the Young Corrasco’ 
(Part II, Bk. I, Chap. III, p. 306, of the 1687 edition), it is apparent that earlier 
numbers must have contained more than one column each. 

The first page of each number is headed by a woodcut view of London, with 
the arms of the city at the upper left and a mounted post-boy at the upper right, 
and the title and issue number between. Below the cut is the date and the rest 
of the page contains: Nos. 109-117, ‘Historical Novels, continu’d,’ while Nos. 
178-211 have ‘The Description of all Nations.’ The first column of page 2 con- 
tains the excerpt of Don Quixote, while the second column contains: Nos. 109- 
169, ‘Chinese Tales, continu’d,’ and Nos. 179-211, “The Life and Adventures 
of Lady Lucy.’ Pages 3-4 throughout contain news and advertisements, mostly 
of a sensational nature. Although no copies can be traced, the printing of Don 
Quixote was continued in the Penny London Post until 25 November 1726, 
for Baron Rothschild has an incomplete set, found a few years ago with Mr 
Keller’s series at Paxton House, Berwick-on-Tweed, which begins with the 
issue for that date. It is misnumbered No. 251 (by count it should be No. 246, 
but by the numbers which follow it should be No. 252), and bears at the top 
of the text on page 1 the statement, “We shall omit for some time the Life of 
Don Quixote to give Place for the Travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver into 
several remote Parts of the World, which have been lately published, and bore 
so considerable a Share in almost every Conversation both in Town and Coun- 
try, not only from the Reputation of their suppos’d Author, but the vast Variety 
of Wit and Pleasantry with which the several Relations are interpos’d; that those 
who have not the Convenience of reading them at the Price they are now sold, 
may not be debarr’d so delightful an Entertainment, we shall begin them in this 
Paper in the Manner following, and continue them till the whole is finished.’ 
Whether or not this promise was carried out cannot be determined, for Baron 
Rothschild’s set ends with No. 267, 30 December 1726. 


WitituM A. Jackson 














The Earliest Little Gidding 
Concordance 


HE ‘Concordances,’ or harmonies of scriptural passages, 

made in the seventeenth century at Little Gidding in 

Huntingdonshire hold a unique place in the history of 

English book production, with a special interest attaching 
to the earliest of them, both by reason of its significance as a prototype 
and because of its historic connection with King Charles I. In recent 
years the general features of the Little Gidding community have 
become well known, through the publication of much of the surviving 
contemporary manuscript material, through biographical studies, and 
through allusions in widely-read fiction and poetry. The founder of 
the community, Nicholas Ferrar, a graduate of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, after some years of foreign travel, followed by a career of 
business and politics in London (including a prominent role in the 
affairs of the Virginia Company during the critical period preceding 
its dissolution), retired from the world in 1625, taking with him his 
mother, his brother John and his wife, his sister Susanna and her hus- 
band John Collet, a number of nephews and nieces, and certain others. 
This band of Ferrars and Collets, about thirty in all, gave themselves 
to unceasing prayer and good works. Ferrar was ordained deacon by 
Laud in 1626, and the community received the sanction of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, in whose diocese it was located, but there was no intention 
of establishing an order; the conduct of a full religious life, in the 
terms of the Anglican faith, and removed from the increasing stresses 
of the day, seemed purpose enough. 

The book production for which Little Gidding became famous 
arose out of the simple needs of the community, the first Concord- 
ance * being designed for use at the family devotions, and to provide 
a pleasant and instructive occupation for the young people who 
made it. Little did the members of the community foresee that their 


* The term ‘Concordance’ is always employed in the Little Gidding manuscripts, 
and is therefore used throughout this account, although the word has in modern 
times assumed a different meaning, ‘Harmony’ being the usual term now employed 
for a collation of parallel passages from different writings. 
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book would attract royal notice and thus lead to the series of more 
elaborate Concordances which they later made for the king, Prince 
Charles, Archbishop Laud, and others. 

‘A Cambridge bookbinder’s daughter that bound rarely’ * was invited 
to Little Gidding to teach the family the arts of binding, gilding, 
lettering, and pasting-printing. It was just at this time that a series of 
unusual bindings was being produced in Cambridge, apparently for 
the University printers Thomas and John Buck, in a style and with 
tools which were closely imitated at Little Gidding.’ It seems likely 
that this lady had been trained in this bindery.* One of the nieces of 
Nicholas, Mary Collet, became particularly noted as a bookbinder — 
to such a degree, indeed, that many have ascribed, perhaps romanti- 
cally, all Little Gidding bindings to her workmanship. 

The following account, based on John Ferrar’s life of his brother, 
gives details of the method adopted in the making of the first Con- 


cordance: 


By this assistance he composed a full Harmony, or Concordance of the four 
Evangelists, adorned with many beautiful pictures, which required more than 
a year for the composition, and was divided into 150 heads or chapters. For 
this purpose he set apart a handsome room near the oratory. Here he had a 
large table, two printed copies of the Evangelists, of the same edition, and great 
store of the best and strongest white paper. Here he spent more than an hour 
every day in the contrivance of this book, and in directing his nieces, who at- 
tended him for that purpose, how they should cut out [sic] such and such par- 
ticular passages out of the two printed copies of any part of each Evangelist, 
and then lay them together so as to perfect such a head or chapter as he had 
designed. This they did first roughly, and then with nice knives, and scissars 
so neatly fitted each passage to the next belonging to it, and afterwards pasted 
them so even and smoothly together, upon large sheets of the best white paper, 


* According to the ‘Jebb’ version of John Ferrar’s life of his brother Nicholas, 
edited, with Thomas Baker’s version, by J. E. B. Mayor in Nicholas Ferrar: Two 
Lives (Cambridge, 1855); see p. 243. The ‘Jebb’ version is apparently merely a re- 
touching of an account by Francis Turner (1638?-1700), Bishop of Ely, drawn in its 
turn from the basic life by John Ferrar. For the best summary of the various ‘lives’ 
of Nicholas Ferrar and their manuscript sources extant or lost see B. Blackstone, 
The Ferrar Papers (Cambridge, 1938), pp. xvii-xx. 

* Cf. Cyril Davenport, ‘Little Gidding Bindings,’ Bibliographica, II (1895), 129- 
149; G. D. Hobson, Bindings in Cambridge Libraries (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 122- 
124. 

* The fact that Thomas Buck was the printer of the first five editions of Herbert’s 
Temple, the manuscript and preface for which were supplied by Nicholas Ferrar, 
underlines the close relations between the Bucks and Little Gidding. 
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by the help of the rolling-press, that many curious persons who saw the work 
when it was done, were deceived, and thought that it had been printed in the 
ordinary way.® 


This Concordance was used for training the community in the re- 
peating ‘without book’ of Gospel heads or chapters at the week-day 
hourly services, the heads of the Concordance being so apportioned 
that the entire book was repeated once every month. The way of life 
of the community was of great interest to King Charles, and in due 
course he heard rumors of the Concordance. What followed is best 
told in the words of John Ferrar,’ and in full, for its bearing upon the 
subsequent history of the book: 


His Sacred Magesty Ann®° 1631 * Having heard, of some rare contrivements 
as he was pleased to terme them of Bookes donn at Littell Gidding in Hunt- 


*Peter Peckard, Memoirs of the Life of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar (Cambridge, 1790), 
pp- 203-204. Peckard reproduced, with modifications both deliberate and uninten- 
tional, an original manuscript of John Ferrar’s which, though subsequently lost, 
was apparently the ultimate source of all the manuscript and printed versions of the 
life now extant. 

* Quoted from an account of the Concordances, in John Ferrar’s hand, preserved 
in Lambeth MS 251; this account was first printed (in modernized spelling) by 
Christopher Wordsworth in Ecclesiastical Biography (London, 1810), V, 206-208. 
See also Mayor, op. cit., pp. 111-161. Wordsworth says that the manuscript was 
probably written in 1653, presumably upon the following reasoning. In the last 
paragraph of the manuscript John Ferrar, referring to a polyglot Bible, ‘prepared, 
but not begun,’ details of which are given in the preceding paragraph, says, ‘of this 
eighth piece the model and form was contrived as you have seen on the foregoing 
page in that manner. But these sad times coming on amain gave an obstruction to 
the proceedings and attempt, so that it hath lain still till this year 165- . And now 
it hath so fallen out that . . . the printing of the holy Bible in eight several lan- 
guages is designed here in England.’ Wordsworth comments, “The printing of the 
Polyglot . . . began in 1653, and was finished in 1657. The first printed proposals 
respecting it were issued in the year 1652.’ 

**1634° was originally written in the manuscript, but the last figure of this date 
has been altered, probably by the same hand from which the rest of the manuscript 
comes. Peckard, Memoirs, p. 218, gives the year as 1634. Neither date is entirely 
satisfactory, for reasons which will become apparent as this account progresses. 
However, we know from Rushworth (Historical Collections, London, 1659-1701, 
II, 178) that Charles visited Little Gidding in person 13 May 1633. The sending for 
the Concordance would more logically occur before the 1633 visit than after, since 
if a novelty the Concordance (assuming its existence at that time) would have been 
a feature of the 1633 visit. Further, we know from Nicholas Ferrar’s correspondence 
(e.g., Blackstone, op. cit., pp. 258-263) that he was in London during June and July 
1631. Finally, the date 1631 presents fewer difficulties with respect to the interrela- 


tionship (partly conjectural, to be sure) of the early Concordances (see pp. 330-331 
below). 
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ingtonshire (in an unusuall way and manner for there owne private uses and 
imploymets and that the younger sorte learned them with out Booke and houerly 
made repetition of some parts of them, that so booth there hands and minds 
might be partakes in what was good and usefull) It soe happened that beinge 
at Apethorpe at the Earle of Westmorlands house in his progresse some 7 * 
miles off Gidding He sent a gentellman of his Court (welbeloved of him) to 
Gidding: whoe came and declared that the King his mayster deseired that 
there might be sent him by him: A Booke (but he knew not the name of it) 
that was made at Gidding and some what of it every houer repeated by them: 
The tidings was much unexpected and N F at london, leave was Craved that 
the deferring of the sending of it might be Respitied one weeke and the king 
might be informed that the Booke was holy unfitting every way for a kings eye 
and those that had givinge him any notice of such a thing had much misin- 
formed his Maj’: and when he should see it would con them noe thanke ® 
made only for the use of the younge peopell in the Family. But all excuses 
would not satisfie this gentellman; he said if we inforced him to goe w* out it, 
he knew he should be a gaine sent for it that night and noe nays he would have, 
soe necessity inforced the delivery and the gentellman seimed greately con- 
tented tooke the Booke saing not his man but himselfe would carry it; he knew 
it would be an acceptable service to his Mayster and Ingaged his faith that at 
the kings departure from Apthorpe he would bring it againe But a quarter of 
a year passed }° then came the gentellman a gaine but brought noe Booke but 
after much Complement said the king soe liked the worke itselfe and the con- 
trivement of it in all kinds that there had not a day passed but the king in the 
middest of all his progress and sports spent one houer in the perusing of it, and 


* Actually much farther away. Another underestimation of distance is to be 
found in his statement that George Herbert’s ‘prebend of Leighton lay within two 
miles of Nicholas Ferrar.’ It is in fact about three times that distance. See Mayor, 
Op. Cit., p. 49. 

* Here some words have been scribbled out with the pen. The first few words 
thus erased are quite indecipherable, but it looks as if the last three words were 
‘slight piece Booke,’ the word ‘Booke’ having been substituted for ‘slight piece’ and 
then crossed out. Similar disparaging references to this book are made in MS Jones 
B 87, VII (in Dr Williams’s Library): ‘It was thought however the Booke was not 
worthy of the King’s sight, being made but for their own dayly use, & that sure the 
king had been misinformed by somebody or other for so they told the gentleman 
that the king’s pleasure should be rather at present obeyed, though to their own 
shame they should permit so poore a piece to have ye sight of a king, or he of it: 
The gentleman at first seeing some demurr made in the delivery of it, & that they 
would rather give the king an Intimation first of the meanness of it, than to send 
it presently as he required; protested if he had it not then, he knew before the 
king slept he would send him agayn for it, so it was delivered him... .’ (The 
literal transcripts of the Lambeth and Jones manuscripts quoted in this article have 
been made by Muriel Craig.) 

* The king exercising what has been called ‘the divine right to stick to borrowed 
books’ (M. D. Forbes, Clare College 1326-1926, Cambridge, 1928-30, Il, 521). 
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that would apparently be seine by the notations he had made upon the Margents 
of it w® his owne hand; and that his Mayster would not upon noe termes parte 
with it; Except he brought him a promise from the Family that the would 
make him one for his daily use w™ he should esteime as a Rich Jewel; some 
monethes after the Gentellman acquanting the king what he donn in obedience 
to his command, Brought backe the Booke from London to Gidding; sayinge 
upon the condition that with in the space of 12 monethes the king might have 
one made him he was to render backe that a gaine and soe w many courtely 
termes he parted w® intimation from N F that his Magestys commande should 
be obeyed. The Booke being opened there was found as the gentellman had 
said the kings notes in many places in the margent w“ testified the kings dili- 
gent perusiall of it: and in one place w% is not to be forgotten to the eternall 
Memory of his Magestys superlative humilty (noe small Vertue in a king) 
having written some thing in $f one place he putts it out a gaine very neately 
with is pen but that it seimes not contenting him; voutesafes to underwrite I con- 
fess my error it was well before; (an exampell to all his subiects) I was mis- 
taken But before the yeare came about such diligence and Expedition was 
used: That a Booke was presented to his Magesty (being bound in crimson 
velvett and richly guilded upon the Velved a thing not usiall) The king grati- 
ously w® a Cherefull Countenance received it and after a curious preuseall 
after having asked many questions concerning the Worke and the partys that 
had donne it: said to the Lords grace of Canterbury and divers other lords that 
stoude a boute him, (Doctor Cusens beinge alsoe there that was his Chaplian 
for that moneth) Truly my lords I prize this as a raire and Rich Jewell and 
worth a kings Acceptance: The Substance of it is of the best Alloye in the 
world and ought to be the only deseirable Booke: And for the Skill, Care, Cost 
used in it there is noe defect, but a suparlative diligence in all a boute it, I 
very much thanke them all and it shalbe my Vade mecum How happy a king 
were I if I had many more such worke men and women in my kingdome gods 
blessing one theire harts and painefull hand: I know they will receive noe re- 
ward for it. Then he gave the Booke to the Lords to peruse saing there a fine 
pictures in it: The Lords said they beleived the like Booke was not in the world 
to bee seine it was a pretious Gem and worthy of his Cabinett. 


The king’s book, richly gilded indeed, but upon morocco rather 
than velvet, with title-page dated 1635, is now to be found in the 
British Museum, whither it came with the rest of the Old Royal 
Library given by George II." By about 1930, eleven other bound Con- 
cordances, with materials for a twelfth, had been located and de- 
scribed,” but of the earliest, from which all the others derived, there 


“ B.M. C. 23. e. 4. A curious confusion seems to have attended from the beginning 
the descriptions of the materials and colors of the Little Gidding bindings, as an 
examination of the pertinent literature will show. (See also note 28 below.) 

* Cf. Hobson, op. cit., p. 122. 
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had been no record since its return by the king, and it was accounted 
lost, perhaps destroyed by the pillage of Little Gidding by parliamen- 
tarians in 1646. 

Three hundred years later, in January 1934, the late Mr Bernard 
George Hall ** of Knutsford, Cheshire,“* while engaged in preparing 
a new edition of Herbert’s poems, received by post a returned book 
loan, the inner wrapping of the parcel being a bookseller’s catalogue. 
A true bibliophile, he always examined such publications carefully, 
hoping to find rare books and sources for the subjects of his studies; 
and, fortunately, although the catalogue had been issued the previous 
year, he scrutinized all its pages. On one of them he found an item 
advertised simply as a ‘Binding’ which, though damaged, ‘would make 
an excellent blotting pad.’ Certain details, however, had other conno- 
tations: 


102 Binding — Portions of the Four Gospels taken from an old Black Letter 
English Testament cut-out and mounted in a folio volume on hand-made paper, 
ruled in red, 85 pp., illustrated with a series of 53 large wood-engravings cut- 
close, the title of each plate being pasted on the top of the page, bound in 
contemporary red morocco, gilt floral ornaments on each side, size 144% x 10, 
25/-. 18th Cent. [sic]. The back is broken but the sides are in good con- 
dition and would make an excellent blotting pad, inside is an inscription — 
Johannes Collet, filius Thomas [sic] Collet, pater, etc., dated 1633. 


Mr Hall immediately sent for the book, although, in view of the in- 
terval since the appearance of the catalogue, there did not seem much 
likelihood of securing it. The book, however, had escaped notice, 
and was still unsold. The bookseller even offered it at a lower price 
than that at which it had been advertised. 


A glance at the interior was enough to assure the purchaser that 
here was indeed a Little Gidding Concordance. The general arrange- 
ment of the text and illustrations was similar to that in most of the 
Concordances already known. The ‘inscription’ turned out to be an 
engraved bookplate, reading as follows: 


*Formerly on the staff of the Manchester Guardian. Some of the fruits of his 
research into the text of Herbert were communicated to the Times Literary Sup- 
plement of 26 October 1933; and some of his ingenious conjectural emendations 
of obscure lines in Herbert have been recorded by Canon F. E. Hutchinson in The 
Works of George Herbert (Oxford, 1941). His father was Professor Theophilus 
Hall, M.A., Classical Tutor in the Lancashire Independent College. 

“ The ‘Cranford’ of Mrs Gaskell. 
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Johannes Collet,/ Filius/Thomz Collet,/ Pater/Thomz, Gulielmi, & Johannis,/ 
Omnium superstes,/Natus,/Quarto Junij 1633,/ Denasciturus,/ Quando DEO 
visum fuerit,/ Interim hujus proprietarius./ John Collet./ 


This bookplate is found in another Concordance; * also in each of 
the three volumes of the ‘Story Books’ produced by the community 
which are preserved at the British Museum; ** and a detached copy of 
the same bookplate is to be found inserted in MS Jones B 87, VII, in 
Dr Williams’s Library. ‘Johannes Collet,’ the John Collet born on 
4 June 1633, was the son of Thomas Collet (born ca. 1597), and 
grandson of another John Collet (born 1578), who married Nicholas 
Ferrar’s sister Susanna. As Mary Collet had been so closely concerned 
in the making of the greater books, she would be a natural guardian 
for them. Mary later settled with her brother Thomas at Highgate, 
London, and any books which she possessed might readily pass into 
his keeping or that of his son John.” This John’s three sons, Thomas 
William, and John, all died young; so that the Concordance would 
presumably go to some other relative. Many Little Gidding treasures 
seem to have descended through the Collets to the Mapletoft family, 
as was indeed the case with the other works already mentioned bear- 
ing John Collet’s ‘ex libris,’ but there is no evidence that the present 
Concordance ever formed part of the Mapletoft collection, which 
seems to have been carefully preserved as a unit.* 


* B.M.C. 23. e. 2, ie., the ‘Mapletoft’ Concordance, bound in stained vellum; see 
Hobson, op. cit., p. 122, no. XII; reproduction, Bibliograpbica, Il, 147, plate 4 (X). 

*B.M. Add. MSS 34657, 34658, 34659. E. Cruwys Sharland, in The Story Books 
of Little Gidding (London, 1899), p. li, records the wording of the bookplate as an 
‘inscription’ appearing at the beginning of the first Story Book. It is however a 
bookplate, which appears in all three volumes. The Concordance and the Story 
Books in which the bookplate appears were for generations owned by the Mapletoft 
family. The Story Books, five folio volumes of which are known, are largely in 
Nicholas Ferrar’s own handwriting, and are religious exercises cast in the form of 
Platonic dialogues, designed for the edification of the community, and compiled 
for the sessions of the study-circle later christened by Peckard the ‘Little Academy.’ 

“It is possible that the present Concordance was given first to Thomas Collet. 
There were special reasons why he should have received a souvenir of Little Gidding. 
Although he and his wife had left the community in 1630, after only two years’ 
residence, he was held in great affection there; and in the critical days of the Vir- 
ginia Company he had rendered valuable service to Nicholas Ferrar, being one of 
his chief assistants in copying the Court Book. From him the Concordance would 
naturally pass to his son John. 

* Mr Hall learned that immediately prior to the advertisement of the Concord- 
ance in the dealer’s catalogue it had been the property of a retired naval surgeon 
named Vaudin, who had come from Jersey to settle at Saltash near Plymouth, and 
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A glance at the arrangement of text and illustrations having estab- 
lished the book as a Little Gidding Concordance, the discovery of cer- 
tain marginalia on the recto and verso of the fourteenth leaf of the 
text suggested at once that here was actually the first Concordance, 
annotated by Charles I, recovered after three hundred years. This leaf 
contains the greater part of the Sermon on the Mount in the King 
James version. On the recto, the left-hand column gives first Luke 
VI. 16b-—20a and then Matthew V. 2-10. At this point the sequence 
of the Sermon according to Matthew is abandoned, and the following 
composite passage occurs: 


22 Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when [t]hey shall separate 
you from their company, when men shall reuile you, and cast out your name 
as euill, and shall persecute you, and shall say all manner of * euill against you 
{ falsely for my sake. 

23 Reioyce ye in that day and bee exceeding glad; and leape for ioy: for 
behold, your reward is great in heauen for so did their fathers persecut the 
prophets. which were before you.'® 


In the left margin, level with Luke VI. 22-23, where the more familiar 
sequence from Matthew is interrupted, are written the words: ‘Heere 
ye should not breake off but put all the Sermon in together as St Mathew 
hath it’. This marginal note has been struck through with a pen; and 
below, in the bottom margin, the writer apologizes for his error, thus: 
‘I confess that I was too hastie for it is verrie well, but two littell omis- 
sions that I haue marked’ (Plate Ia). On the verso of the leaf these 
omissions are pointed out. The first annotation, in the lower left 
margin, reads: ‘f heere add Bee ye therfore perfect as your Father 
in Heauen is perfect’ (Plate Ib). This verse, Matthew V. 48, is 
marked to follow Matthew V. 47 in the text, and of course should 
not have been omitted. The second annotation, standing between the 
two columns, midway down the page, is as follows: ‘ead: breake throw 
& steale’ (Plate Ic). This is marked to complete Matthew VI. 19 in 
the text: ‘where moath and rust doeth corrupt, and where theeues. . . ,’ 


~ 


had died there. His library contained a number of books either dating from or re- 
lating to the seventeenth century, some of which (e.g., a copy of Juan de Valdés’ 
Divine Considerations, translated by Nicholas Ferrar and published with a preface 
by Herbert, Oxford, 1638) suggest that their owner had a special interest in the 
Ferrars. He may have been a descendant of the community. 

* Luke VI. 22-23, with portions, here printed in italics, inserted from Matthew 
V. 11-12. 
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the end of the sentence having been inadvertently omitted in the 
pasting in. 

Turning back to John Ferrar’s account of the king’s marginalia in 

the first Concordance,” we find an accurate description of the anno- 
tations on the recto of this leaf and strikingly similar wording in the 
portion of the marginalia quoted: 
... and in one place w® is not to be forgotten to the eternall Memory of his 
Magestys superlative humilty (noe small Vertue in a king) having written 
some thing in pf one place he putts it out a gaine very neately with is pen ** but 
that it seimes not contenting him; voutesafes to underwrite I confess my error 
it was well before; (an exampell to all his subiects) I was mistaken.” 


Such discrepancies in the wording as appear might easily be explained 
if John Ferrar was writing from memory.” But even if he had the 
Concordance before him, the deferential attitude which characterizes 
all his references to the king might well have induced him to draw 
attention, not to Charles’s confession of hastiness, but rather to the 
‘superlative humilty’ which prompted the apology. And in any case 
exact reproduction of the original in quotation is a principle for a 
later day. 

Obviously the handwriting called for scrutiny. A careful compari- 
son with authentic specimens of Charles’s hand seems to make it certain 
that the annotations are by him, for the formation of letters and of 
entire words coincides perfectly; while an examination under a micro- 
scope reveals no evidence of tracing or other sign that the writing in 
the Concordance might be an imitation. The occurrence of both the 
secretary and the Italic forms of the letter ‘e’ should be noted, par- 
ticularly in the two instances where they appear together in the same 
word, as in ‘heere add’ and ‘therfore.’ Charles, the first English sov- 
ereign to write a good running hand, used the modern Italic characters 

” P. 315 above. 

™‘Very neately’: probably because the strokes are made vertically (i.e., parallel 
to the nearest ornamental lines ruled in red ink), rather than in the more natural 
way, horizontally. 

* Cf. the parallel passage in MS Jones B 87, VII: ‘And, sayd the Gentleman, you 
shall find my Master’s rare Humility in one of the Margents, where he had written 
something, & then put it out agayne, acknowledging under his own Hand, as you 
may see it, he was much mistaken in that poynt (and certainly it was an act of great 
Humility in a king, & worthy to be noted, & the Booke itself mightily graced by it).’ 

*See note 6 above. John Ferrar was born about 1590 and died in 1657. As 


already indicated there is good reason to believe that the Lambeth MS account was 
written between 1652 and 1657. 
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almost exclusively, but, as was characteristic of the period in such 
cases, vestiges of the old secretary style remained. The use of the two 
‘e’s in the same word may also be seen in an annotation by Charles in 
a letter to him from Secretary Windebank, dated 7 October 1635,” 
the word in this instance being ‘honnestie.’ Another conjunction of 
earlier and later forms in the Concordance marginalia appears in the 
word ‘verrie,’ with its two kinds of ‘r’; an exact parallel for this, also 
in the word ‘verrie,’ may be found in a letter written by Charles to 
the officers of the Exchequer on 1 August 1627.” 

John Ferrar’s account of the first Concordance, quoted above, speaks 
of ‘the kings notes in many places in the margent.’ The Jones manu- 
script also says: ‘He had in many places in the Margent made Notes 
in it.’ Peckard, presumably following his original manuscript of the 
life by John Ferrar, makes a similar statement.” Actually, there are 
only the four annotations already discussed. It may be that John 
Ferrar, with his deferential attitude towards the king, would feel jus- 
tified in describing these four as ‘many.’ Or, again, and perhaps more 
likely, the discrepancy may have arisen because in both instances John 
Ferrar was writing from memory. It is not impossible that, the book 
having become so much more precious to the Ferrar household because 
of the king’s marginal notes, these notes should seem, in an oldish man’s 
retrospect,” more numerous than they actually were. In any case, the 
discrepancy might be taken as evidence — if evidence were needed — 
of the genuineness of the annotations in the present work, since a 
forger would naturally (though not inevitably) follow the indications 
given him by John Ferrar. The same argument might be based on the 
discrepancy, already alluded to, between the note as quoted by John 
Ferrar and as actually written in the Concordance. 

Another possibility is that John Ferrar confused this Concordance 
with another early one made by the community; and although this 
supposition requires a reconstruction of the sequence of events differ- 


“In the Harvard College Library. Yet another example appears among the anno- 
tations quoted in note 33 below (second annotation: ‘hence’). 

*In the Public Record Office; reproduced in W. J. Hardy, The Handwriting 
of the Kings & Queens of England (London, 1893), p. 116. 

The writer is much indebted to Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, editor of the Harvarp 
Lisrary Butetin, for the information in the foregoing paragraph, as well as for 
much kindness. 

* Memoirs, p. 219; cf. note 5 above. 

™ See notes 6 and 23 above. 
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ing from that given by John Ferrar it seems much more likely. In any 
case, as will be shown, some such reconstruction is needed. John Fer- 
rar certainly did confuse the Concordances which he described in the 
Lambeth manuscript, both as to the material and color of their bind- 
ings.** It seems likely also that he confused the remarks made by their 
recipients when they were presented. His accounts of these occasions, 
in the Lambeth manuscript and elsewhere, are noticeably stereotyped. 
The phrase ‘rich jewel’ is applied to a Concordance by King Charles 
(on nine different occasions), and by Prince Charles,” and yet again 
by George Herbert. John Ferrar himself says that the ‘eighth piece,’ 
when finished, will be ‘a jewel.’ ** How frequently also in such descrip- 
tions recurs a phrase about the ‘hearts and hands’ and even the ‘heads’ 
of the members of the community: it is used by Charles three times, 
by Laud, and by Herbert, John Ferrar having already used a similar 
phrase on his own account in his reference to the original volume. It 
seems unlikely that these identical phrases would be used on widely 
separated occasions by different people. Moreover, in his description 
of the ‘first worke’ in the Lambeth manuscript he sets down — though 
not quite accurately — the title of the 1635 volume made for the king, 
but states that it was ‘Done at Littell Gidding Anno 1630.’ This may 
be a slip, but it seems probable that he confused the king’s book with 
the earliest and actually gave the date of the volume recovered by Mr 
Hall (hereinafter referred to as the Harvard volume, in accordance 
with its permanent repository, as will be set forth below). Possibly 
the numbering adopted for the special purpose which he had in hand, 
namely a description of books made for the royal house, was so new 
to him that he confused the volume designated in it as the ‘first worke’ 
with the one he had customarily thought of as the first. John Ferrar’s 
confusion of the Harvard volume with yet another Concordance is 
therefore not to be ruled out as an impossibility. 


* E.g., as quoted above he describes the 1635 volume made for the king as ‘bound 
in crimson velvett and richly guilded upon the Velved,’ whereas it is in fact bound 
in reddish-brown morocco (not black, as has been more than once reported). The 
brown morocco in which the Kings-Chronicles Concordance is bound is, according 
to John Ferrar, purple velvet (Lambeth MS 251). 

* See Lambeth MS 251. 

* In Bodleian MS Rawlinson D 2 is preserved a transcript of a passage by John 
Ferrar in which he writes of Herbert’s pleasure on receiving a Concordance from 
Little Gidding. 

“See conclusion of Lambeth MS 251. 
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The suggestion now to be made is of course conjectural, but it does 
offer an explanation of matters unmentioned by John Ferrar which 
need to be accounted for. It seems likely that he confused the Har- 
vard volume with the Concordance which is now preserved in the 
Bodleian Library.” As will appear, it is a volume similar in some 
respects to the one at Harvard, but it shows an advance in craftsman- 
ship, design, and textual arrangement. Its most interesting feature for 
the purpose of this discussion is its marginalia, which do not seem to 
have been reported hitherto, and a number of which are in the hand- 
writing of Charles I. The marginalia (as distinct from notes of direction 
to the reader in the text itself in the manner usual in the Little Gidding 
Concordances) appear on pages 16, 18, 38, 47, 69, 74, 245, and 258; 
and those which appear on pages 18, 69, 74, 245, and 258 at least are 
in Charles I’s hand.* 

According to John Ferrar the most noteworthy feature of the book 
lent to Charles was the king’s confession of error, an obvious allusion 
to the annotation in the Harvard volume, for there is no such apology 
in the Bodleian marginalia. If we take the marginalia in the king’s hand 
in both volumes together we have the ‘many’ annotations, as well as 
the confession of error, required by John Ferrar’s narrative. In view 
of the confusion, already noticed, which is characteristic of his descrip- 
tions of the Concordances, it does not seem unlikely that John Ferrar’s 


* Arch. A. d. 3 (renumbered since Hobson, op. cit., p. 122, reported it as Arch. 
Bodl. C. IX. 15). This Concordance appears to have reached the Bodleian somewhere 
between 1910 and 1920. It is a Gospel Harmony divided into the usual 150 ‘heads 
or chapters,’ bearing the simple title “The evangellicall history,’ and with an inscrip- 
tion at the end which reads: ‘This Booke was Finished the Thirde of December 
Aii.° 1631 by Mary Farrar. Junior At Litle Gidding.’ Its dimensions are 11% by 
7% inches. A detailed description of this volume will appear in a comparative study 
of the Little Gidding Concordances which the present writer is completing. 

* Viz.: 

p. 18: ‘In my mynd this first verse may be omitted’ 
p. 69: a marginal note, now indecipherable, is heavily struck out, and beneath 
is written: ‘From hence, vnto the end of the 80: Page, should bee all but one 
Chapter becaus it is our Sauiors continued Sermon in the Mount.’ 
p- 74: ‘In my mynd the last verse would come better in heere’ 
Pp. 245: ‘From this vnto the middell of the 254: Page should be but one Chap- 
ter; it being Christes last Sermon’ 
p. 258: ‘the word then may be left out’. 
It may be noted that the comments are such as might be made upon a work submitted 
for criticism. The handwriting is very close to that in the Harvard annotations, ex- 
hibiting many of the same special features (cf. pp. 319-320 above). 
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account confuses the Harvaid and Bodleian volumes. Nor would such 
a telescoping of two volumes into one be impossible in the memory of 
a man who was aging as John Ferrar was when he wrote of events of 
about twenty years before, and who had suffered many things in the 
meantime. 

There is evidence of a connection between both of these early vol- 
umes and the 1635 Concordance made for the king; indeed, it is clear 
that their marginalia influenced the arrangement of the king’s volume, 
at one point at least. In the Harvard volume, alongside the text, ‘And 
if ye salute your brethren onely, what doe you more then others? Doe 
not euen the Publicanes so?’ (Matthew V. 47), the king writes, as we 
have seen, ‘heere add Bee ye therfore perfect as your Father in Heauen 
is perfect.’ In the Bodleian volume, page 74, at the same place, Mat- 
thew’s sequence being interrupted, the annotator writes: ‘In my mynde 
the last verse would come better in heere.’ The ‘last verse’ to which 
reference is made is on page 75, and is ‘Be yee therefore perfect, euen 
as your Father which is in heauen, is perfect.’ In the 1635 volume, in 
column 124, side by side with Matthew V. 47, which appears in col- 
umn 123, the text ‘Be ye therefore perfect. . .’ is prominently dis- 
played in type slightly larger than the ordinary text, in a space 32 x 4 
inches otherwise blank (Plate IV).** Both the type chosen for this text 
and the space and care devoted to its display (the verse being cut into 
nine separate sections and arranged in three lines, well spaced) reveal 
the designer’s anxiety to ensure that it should stand forth prominently 
on the page. As there is no instance of a similar procedure elsewhere 
in the 1635 Concordance,” its employment at this particular point 
suggests an attempt to pay a subtle and graceful compliment to the 
king in acknowledgment of his correction and comment in the two 
prior volumes. 

The royal annotations illuminate certain aspects of Charles’s per- 
sonality. One of these has been duly emphasized by John Ferrar. Here 
it may be noted also that only a careful reader, and one familiar with 
the very sequence of the verses in the Sermon on the Mount, could 
have made these notes. Sensitiveness to the interruption of a familiar 
sequence, revealed in the Harvard volume by an indication of the 
omission of a verse, is revealed also in the Bodleian volume by the sug- 


“Reproduced here through the courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


* Nor in any of the Concordances which the present writer has so far been able 
to examine. 
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gestion of a change of position for the same verse. Consideration for 
this sensitiveness is shown by the unique display of the verse in the 
1635 volume. With the further evidence of the marginal note on 
page 69 of the Bodleian volume, ‘From hence, vnto the end of the 80: 
Page, should bee all but one Chapter becaus it is our Sauiors continued 
Sermon in the Mount,’ one is led to the conclusion that Charles prob- 
ably knew Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the Mount by heart. 

It will be obvious that some reconstruction of the sequence of events, 
different from that reported by John Ferrar, is needed; but before any 
suggestion, however tentative, is made, it will be well to examine the 
relationships of the Harvard, Bodleian, and 1635 volumes. Their in- 
ternal evidence seems to establish the priority of the Harvard volume. 
First, there is the matter of title. The Harvard volume at present has 
no separate title-page, and probably never had one, since the first 
page of the text is headed by a large composite illustration, with a 
space left blank in the center, presumably for the insertion of a title. 
The Bodleian volume likewise is without a separate title-page, but does 
possess a brief title at the head of the text.** In contrast to these two 
possibly ‘primitive’ stages stands the elaborate title of the 1635 volume, 
which on a separate page, and in Nicholas Ferrar’s hand, sets forth the 
scope and arrangement of the text in the following words: 


Tue / Actions & / Docrrine & / Other Passaces touching / Our Lord & 
Sauio' Irsvs Curist, as they are Related by the Foure Evancetists, / Reduced 
into one Complete Body of Historie, wherein / That, w® is Severatty Related 
by them is Digested into Orper: / And that, w* is Iomtiy Related by all or 
any twoe or more of them / Is, First Expressed in their own Words by way 
of Comparison, / And Secondly brought into one Narration by way of 
Composition, / And thirdly Extracted into one cleare Context by way of 
CoLLecTion / Yet so, as whatsoeuer is Omitted in the Context, / is inserted by 
way of SvpPLEMENT in / another Print. In such manner as all the / Fovre 
EvaNGELIsts may / be read SeveraLty from First / to Last. / To w™ are added 
/ Sundry Picrvres ExprSsine [sic] / Either the Facts themselues / Or their 


Types & Figures / Or other Matrers appertaining thereunto / AN®° M, 
DC,XXXV. 


It has been generally assumed that the volume originally lent to the 
king had an elaborate title-page and a complex textual arrangement 
closely paralleling those of the 1635 volume.” The confusion between 


“See note 32 above. 


* As, for example, by Mayor, op. cit., p. 352; J. E. Acland-Troyte, ‘An Account 
of the Harmonies Contrived by Nicholas Ferrar at Little Gidding,’ Archaeologia, 
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the two volumes is plainly due to a misinterpretation of John Ferrar’s 
statements in the Lambeth manuscript. As we have seen, he there 
states that the volume which he designates as the ‘first worke,’ bearing 
the title quoted, was ‘Done at Littell Gidding Anno 1630.’ Further, in 
his discourse on the ‘first worke’ he deals at some length with the vol- 
ume originally lent to the king. A careful reading of the manuscript, 
however, will show that the only books enumerated in his account are 
books made for the royal family. He is not attempting to give an ex- 
haustive catalogue of Concordances made at Little Gidding during 
the period covered by his account. There is, for example, no mention 
of the Bodleian Concordance, of the Herbert Concordance,” or of 
those made for Lord Wharton and Thomas Jackson. The manuscript 
opens with a description of the title-pages of the Concordances to be 
dealt with. That of the ‘first worke’ relates to the title of the 1635 
volume, and only inadvertently receives the confusing 1630 date. 
Next comes the title of the Kings-Chronicles Concordance of 1637, 
which is designated the ‘second worke.’ The ‘Monotessaron’ is the 
‘third worke,’ and so on. After six descriptions of titles come the 
‘discourses’ on these various books, telling how they were presented 
to the king and the prince. In the discourse on the ‘first worke’ the 
original Concordance is mentioned simply as incidental to the makin 

of the 1635 volume. It is the latter Concordance which he regards as 
the ‘first worke.’ The next discourse, on the ‘second worke,’ relates to 
the Kings-Chronicles Concordance, and so on. Later, referring to the 
‘Novum Testamentum’ (in twenty-four languages), he says: “This we 
call the fifth worke,’ the phrase suggesting that the book is so called 
for the special purpose in hand, being the fifth book made for a mem- 
ber of the royal house, and not necessarily the fifth made at Little 
Gidding. There is therefore no evidence in the Lambeth manuscript 


LI, pt. 1 (1888), 192; J. F. M. Carter, Nicholas Ferrar (London, 1892), pp. 183-184; 
H. P. K. Skipton, The Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar (London, 1907), P. 103; 
Forbes, Clare College, Il, 498 (with other erroneous details concerning the original 
volume). 

“The confusion apparently was in existence at an early date, since the Turner 
life of Nicholas Ferrar already contained it (as exemplified in B. M. Add. MS 34656 
and the Jebb version printed by Mayor, op. cit., p. 266; see note 2 above). 

*” See note 30 above. 

“The Wharton Concordance is mentioned by John Ferrar himself in a letter to 


Dr Isaac Basire (Mayor, op. cit., pp. 361-362); for the Jackson Concordance see 
Peckard, Memoirs, p. 209. 
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that John Ferrar ever said that the original volume bore the title “The 
Actions, Doctrines . . . ,’ nor indeed is there any evidence in that 
manuscript that that volume ever bore any title. Similarly the idea 
that the volume lent to the king had a complex textual arrangement is 
not justified by the statements of John Ferrar upon which it has been 
based. All John Ferrar’s evidence points to the fact that the original 
Concordance was of a simple and even primitive character. 

The Harvard volume conforms to this evidence. It has no such 
elaborate arrangement as had been suggested. It is such a book as 
might have been made ‘only for the use of the younge peopell in the 
Family.’ There is no division of text into three sections of ‘compari- 
son,’ ‘composition,’ and ‘collection’: the single text runs along with 
only very general indications, placed in the margins, of the varying 
Gospel sources. The textual arrangement of the Bodleian volume, 
while simpler than that of the 1635 volume and other Gospel Con- 
cordances, having no tripartite division, represents an advance on the 
Harvard volume, for it provides for ‘comparison’ by pasting the parallel 
passages which are omitted from the main text in very small type — 
and consequently in minute pieces — alongside the main text. The 
Bodleian volume also indicates an advance on the Harvard one in that 
detailed designation of the sources of the various passages collated — 
lacking in the Harvard volume — is indicated by prefacing each verse 
or complete passage with the letters A, B, C, and D, for Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John respectively. A further indication that the 
Harvard volume represents a primitive stage is the fact that there are 
no page or column numbers, and no table of contents. The 150 ‘heads’ 
themselves are comparatively crudely designated, and exhibit some 
defects of arrangement at the beginning of the book. The rulings in 
red ink which frame the pages are far from neat, and the trimming of 
the various headings and passages pasted in is often uneven and their ar- 
rangement unsystematic. The general effect of the pages is much less 
elaborate, much less finished, than in the Bodleian and other volumes, 
where the pasting in and the rulings are generally very neatly done.” 
It may be noted also that the type used for the main text in the Bodleian 
volume is handsomer, and incidentally that it is nearly always identical 


“Tt is only fair to state that when Mr Hall obtained the volume many portions 
of the text had come unpasted and were lying loose between the leaves, while a 
few had disappeared entirely. Those lying loose have since been repasted, perhaps 
not always with full accuracy in placement. 
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with the type used for the main text in the 1635 volume. The illustra- 
tions in the Harvard volume, most of them large and many of them 
apparently cut from a single series of plates, reveal (except on the first 
page) none of that ingenious splicing so characteristic of certain illus- 
trations in some of the other volumes. The Bodleian volume has no 
illustrations. 

When one turns to the binding, the parallels between the Harvard 
and Bodleian volumes are striking (Plates II and III). Apart from the 
close similarity in design, the outer roll and the floral stamp are identi- 
cal, and the ‘cat’s-tooth’ or ‘fern-tip’ line on the innermost panel but 
one of the Harvard volume resembles that forming the intermediate 
panel on the Bodleian volume. Both volumes are bound in morocco, 
the Harvard volume in reddish-brown, the Bodleian in black, both 
colors being characteristic of the early part of the seventeenth century. 

In view of the apparent derivation of Little Gidding binding from 
that of Cambridge, one hesitates to pronounce categorically that these 
bindings are the work of the community. It is true that the bindings 
of all previously recorded Concordances, including the Bodleian one, 
have been assigned to Little Gidding.” On the other hand, a check has 
been made of all but one of the Concordances listed by Hobson, as well 
as of all five of the Story Books now known,“ and there are no tools 
in common between any of these bindings and those of the Har- 
vard and Bodleian volumes. Both these latter bindings have a ‘primitive’ 
appearance in comparison with other Concordances, although the Bod- 
leian volume, here as in other respects, represents an advance over the 
Harvard one. The contrast of the Harvard and Bodleian bindings with 
that of the 1635 volume in the British Museum “ is particularly marked. 
It is clear that if the Harvard and Bodleian Concordances are to be re- 
garded as Little Gidding bindings (at least on the basis of previous 
definitions of such bindings) a change came over the binding practices 


“ Plate III is reproduced through the courtesy of the Bodleian Library. 

“ As by Hobson, in the most thoroughgoing study of the subject (op. cit., pp. 
122-123). 

“It has not yet proved possible to trace Concordance no. VII of Hobson’s list. 
Two volumes of Story Books are in the possession of the Honorable Lady Langman. 

“ The colored reproductions appearing in W. Y. Fletcher, English Bookbindings 
in the British Museum (London, 1895), plate XLVIII, and in Davenport, Biblio- 
graphica, Il, 129, plate 1 (VII), well show its extremely elaborate ornamentation, 
highly complicated in its symmetry and executed with great care. The material, as 
already indicated, is reddish-brown morocco. The dimensions are 19 by 14 inches. 
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of the community after the production of the Bodleian volume (pre- 
sumably 1631). Yet such a change might very naturally accompany 
the preparation of the 1635 volume for the king, when the community 
would be prompted to enlarge its stock of binding tools, improve its 
technical procedures, and seek for greater elaboration in design. 

Further evidence, though not conclusive either way, may be ad- 
duced in the similarity, if not the identity, of the Harvard-Bodleian 
roll with that which forms the outer border of a Notitia Dignitatum, 
Lyons, 1608, bound in blue velvet, gold-stamped,“* which, like three 
of the Little Gidding Concordances, came to the British Museum with 
the Old Royal Library. The Notitia binding Hobson attributes to 
Cambridge,** with others including the old binding of the Luttrell 
Psalter, which has a very similar roll.“ 

The Harvard volume is bound with an excessive number of bands,“ 
a feature characteristic of Little Gidding work, but also of Cambridge 
work, though perhaps to a less extreme degree. The Bodleian volume 
has only nine bands, possibly another indication of a slightly more ad- 
vanced stage, though still an excessive number for a book of its size. 
But unquestionably the strongest evidence for the execution of the 
Harvard binding by the community, as perhaps its first undertaking, is 
the appearance of amateurish, immature craftsmanship. The tooling is 
noticeably shaky: stamps overlap or are out of alignment; lines un- 
doubtedly intended to be straight are broken or crooked, to an extent 
which cannot be accounted for by the perishing or ruckling of the 


“Reproduced by Davenport, Bibliographica, Il, 139, plate 3 (IX), who thinks 
it may have been executed at Little Gidding, because of the indirect relationship of 
certain other features to Little Gidding work. 

“ Op. cit., p. 116, no. III. 

“For the purpose of this article the Notitia itself was examined, together with 
the old binding of the Luttrell Psalter. The writer would like to make acknowledg- 
ment to Mr H. M. Nixon of the British Museum, and to Mr Hobson, for their 
courtesy and expert opinion, which greatly helped in reaching the tentative con- 
clusions stated. The old Luttrell Psalter binding, detached from the manuscript, is 
preserved separately in the British Museum. It has two of Hobson’s Cambridge 
stamps (op. cit., plate XLI, nos. 25 and 39), and the center-piece resembles that in 
Hobson’s plate XLII; see E. G. Millar, The Luttrell Psalter (London, 1932), intro- 
duction. It is tempting to suppose that the roll used on these volumes may have 
travelled to Little Gidding via the young lady ‘that bound rarely.’ The roll, however, 
is merely a variant of a type which, possibly originating in France, became widely 
distributed during the seventeenth century. 


“ Apparently thirteen, which may be one reason for the present damaged con- 
dition of the spine. 
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leather after the work was done. Here again, while irregular tooling 
appears on the Bodleian volume, the Harvard volume obviously repre- 
sents an earlier stage.” It may be noted also that the Harvard volume 
does not reveal any signs, such as appear on the Bodleian volume, that 
it originally had ribbons or strings as fasteners. 

The design itself, composed of panels within each other, is charac- 
teristic of Cambridge bindings of the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century, though it also resembles at least one binding attributed to 
Little Gidding; * but the monotonous repetition of the single floral 
tool, producing a spotted effect, can scarcely be compared with the 
professional Cambridge work or with later productions of the com- 
munity itself. Once more, although the same roll and stamp are used 
on the Bodleian volume, and although the design is similar, the style of 
the latter volume is better and the execution more perfect.” 

The workmanship exhibited in the Harvard volume makes it clear 
that the reluctance with which the book was loaned to the king was 
not altogether due, as some have supposed, to its value to the com- 
munity, or to Nicholas Ferrar’s absence from home, or to excessive 
modesty. John Ferrar’s account is well borne out: 


. .. the Booke was holy unfitting every way for a kings eye and those that had 
givinge him any notice of such a thing had much misinformed his Maj’: and 


“It should be remembered that professional Cambridge work of the period also 
exhibits immature craftsmanship of this kind, though not to the same degree as the 
Harvard volume. : 


" Viz., the Kings-Chronicles Concordance, British Museum MS Royal Appendix 
65; the type of design is well illustrated in Hobson, op. cit., plate XLVI. 

“ By way of completing a description of the Harvard volume, it may be noted 
that the end-papers prove, upon examination, to be contemporary. They are 
marbled in soft blue and red, with a combined drawn and combed pattern, similar 
to end-papers appearing in other Concordances thus far examined. The paper used 
for the text bears an armorial watermark similar to the crown and shield, though 
not to the arms, of the Wiirttemberg-Monbéliard mark, early seventeenth-century, 
recorded by Heawood as no. 6 (‘Papers Used in England after 1600,’ The Library, 
XI, 1930, 269). There have been tipped in, at the beginning and end of the volume, 
flyleaves with the watermark of the City of Amsterdam (countermarked R W), 
recorded by Heawood as no. 102, ca. 1700 (The Library, XI, 1930, 467). The en- 
graved bookplate of John Collet, described above, has been mounted on the first 
of these flyleaves. 

It is apparent that a detailed comparative study of the Little Gidding Concordances, 
both in their composition and binding, would be highly desirable. The present 
writer’s catalogue, now in preparation, will, it is hoped, supply much of the existing 
deficiency. 
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when he should see it would con them noe thanke . . . made only for the 
use of the younge peopell in the Family. 


But the king thought otherwise, and in his enthusiasm set in train the 
activity which produced the entire later series of more elaborate, more 
skilfully-wrought productions. 

Clearly, then, internal evidence points to the priority of the Harvard 
volume. It is equally clear that the Bodleian volume exhibits relation- 
ships with both the Harvard and 1635 volumes. Indeed, the superior 
workmanship of the Bodleian volume, the type of text used, and even 
the absence of illustrations, may indicate that it was made as a try-out 
for the 1635 volume, while its annotations may also indicate that it 
was submitted to the king for his criticisms.” It is plain that, in any 
reconstruction of the sequence of events, we must proceed on the 
assumption that two Concordances were annotated by the king prior 
to the production of the 1635 volume. Whether they were submitted 
to him on the same occasion or not is a matter for conjecture. The 
suggestion here made, and that of course tentatively, is that the Bod- 
leian Concordance was made after the first had been borrowed by the 
king, its production being begun at once as a substitute for the absent 
volume, or more likely started when the messenger returned without 
the original book but with an intimation that the king desired a copy 
for his own use. This, according to John Ferrar, was ‘a quarter of a 
year’ after the original volume was borrowed. 

For dates, there is only John Ferrar’s word for 1630 for the original 
volume, given in apparent confusion with the 1635 volume.” If 1631 
is the correct date of the Bodleian volume, as internal evidence seems to 
show,” then 1630 seems a reasonable date for the Harvard volume. 
Admittedly, if we accept the three dates 1630, 1631, and 1635 for the 
three related volumes it is difficult, if not impossible, to fit them into 

*See note 33 above. 

“See p. 321 above. Peckard, whose work is purportedly based on lost originals 
by John Ferrar, may reflect this particular confusion when he says, Memoirs, p. 270, 
that the first of the Concordances was finished in 1630 and presented to the king in 
1635; elsewhere (pp. 218-222) Peckard distinguishes between the two Concordances. 

* The inscription at the end of the Bodleian volume (see note 32 above), if actually 
in Mary Collet’s hand, would of course be almost decisive. Such individual traits as 
appear through the formalized style of the writing could well be hers. We know, 
further, that she used ‘Ferrar’ for ‘Collet’ at least as early as 1630 (see A. L. Maycock, 
Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding, London, 1938, p. 163, n.; signature to a letter of 


3 May 1630: ‘Mary Farrer younger’), and possibly much earlier, since she was brought 
up by her Ferrar grandparents. 
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John Ferrar’s account. On the basis of his chronology, and assuming 
that the suggestion made above corresponds to the facts, the Bodleian 
volume might have been finished by December 1631. But on this rea- 
soning it is impossible to fit the 1635 date into the facts as John Ferrar 
presents them, since a period of less than a year is supposed to elapse 
between the return of the original volume and the presentation of the 
king’s book in 1635. Possibly the king kept the second book submitted 
to him even longer than he had kept the original one. Whatever the 
explanation may be, John Ferrar’s account can only be regarded as a 
very generalized one of the whole procedure. 

Mr Hall died in April 1934, shortly after his signal discovery. He 
was anxious in his last days to ensure that the book, which he felt was 
too valuable to remain in his own possession, should be placed where it 
would be properly preserved and made accessible to students of Ferrar. 
He would have been happy to know its ultimate destination. His 
widow sold the volume in August 1938 to William H. Robinson Ltd., 
of London, from whose hands it passed to the Harvard College 
Library, after exhibition by the British Government in the ‘Royal 
Room’ of the British Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair in 1939. 

Many libraries, English ones among them, must envy the good for- 
tune of Harvard in acquiring this great literary and historical treasure; 
but it will be a consolation to Englishmen to know that discerning 
Americans have placed in so worthy a repository this unique souvenir 
of one whom, in a phrase Hakluyt used of Virginia, they ‘richly value,’ 
namely Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding. 


C. Leste Craic 


” At Harvard, the Concordance is on permanent exhibition in the main entrance 
hall of the Houghton Library, shelved with a representative selection of the George 
Herbert Collection presented by George Herbert Palmer in 1912. This collection, 
lacking only four Herbert items according to Palmer’s Herbert Bibliography of 
1911, has subsequently been augmented not only by the acquisition of these items 
but by several others not known to Palmer at the time, as well as by certain special 
association pieces such as the present Concordance. 








The Business School Library 
and Its Setting 


OUTHFULNESS carries its disadvantages and problems 
along with its good points; and no one can be associated 
for any considerable time with a library devoted to busi- 
ness literature without becoming conscious of the former. 
The ‘oldest of the arts, but the youngest of the professions’ — as Presi- 
dent Lowell used to describe the field — possesses largely a modern 
aspect both on the literary side and on the research side, while the 
Harvard library that collects in this area is a young institution, at least 
relative to some of its sisters. All these circumstances create problems. 

To be sure, the roots of business literature run back to the ‘cradle’ 
days. Pacioli in 1494 first embodied in print a statement of double- 
entry bookkeeping; Gessler in 1495 published material on business 
forms then in use in southern Germany; and no doubt the early arith- 
metics were evoked quite as much for commercial as for general edu- 
cational purposes. Then there is no inconsiderable assembly of items 
pertaining to the early trading companies of England and other parts 
of Europe, to the speculative ‘bubbles’ that broke in 1720, or to the 
morality of business activities, from the controversies over usury down- 
ward until such activities seem almost wholly to have become secular- 
ized in Defoe’s Complete English Tradesman (first edition, 1726). 

However, the volume of business printing may in imagination be 
likened roughly to a champagne glass. Despite the accretion of prices- 
currents, of trade periodicals, and (at least for this country) of cor- 
poration documents in the middle half of the nineteenth century, the 
volume of output flares out prodigiously from about 1890 onward — 
and hasn’t ceased flaring! 

In this period have come most notably the first scientific treatments of 
business subjects, but likewise a tremendously enhanced outflow of 
advertising ‘literature,’ of financial journals and ‘services,’ of docu- 
ments from trade associations large and small, of corporation reports 
and financial instruments, of business directories, while a library oper- 
ating in this field cannot fail to be affected by the contemporary ex- 
pansion of governmental publications aimed at assisting business enter- 
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prises, controlling them, or sometimes destroying them. A variety of 
forces from the development of national markets by national merchants 
to technological advances in the printing arts have conspired to deluge 
this country — and only in lesser degree other countries — with an 
almost inconceivable torrent of printed materials more or less closely 
related to business." 

This circumstance has conditioned, and still continues to condition, 
the operations of the Business School Library. It is necessary to be 
highly selective. In a world where business directories are published 
from Boston to Ceylon, where several thousand ‘house organs’ are 
issued by American corporations alone,’ or where daily reports are 
printed on behalf of many stock-and-bond exchanges — not to mention 
the sales ‘literature’ of security distributors, commodity distributors, 
and the like — one can surely assert that the Baker Library, though the 
largest unified assembler of business materials, refuses to collect many 
more items than it accepts. 

In no other field of literature is the problem of collection quite simi- 
lar. In imagination, an approach might be conceived if a library of 
English literature were thought of as trying to assemble all the ‘pulp’ 
magazines that monthly (or more frequently) decorate the shelves of 
shoe-shining ‘parlors’ and comparable emporia. Even the Law School 
Library, despite its wide interest in the world’s legislation and court 
decisions, has a somewhat more limited problem. At least it possesses 
a more immediate basis of selection than exists in the business world. 

Newness (or relative newness), however, colors more than the lit- 
erary aspect of a business library’s problem. Research in the field of 
business is also new — and in two senses. Assuredly it is an activity 
notable only in the past two or three decades; but also it concerns itself 
almost exclusively with contemporary topics. Consciousness of a re- 
spectable past — perhaps a past worth examining and writing about — 
has been a growth of quite recent years, aided no little by the research 
in business history which the Business School has fostered.* 

One consequence of this situation for the Business School’s library 

* There are 1,700 American periodicals and newspapers now being published in 
the field of business alone. 

* A total of 5,100 are listed in the latest tabulation by Printers’ Ink. 

* It is likewise an index of the relative youth of business literature that few indeed 


are the authors whose writings are worth collecting for the purpose of studying 
their lives and their productions. We have no John Donne or Percy Shelley, no 
Scott or Thackeray or Whittier. Here there is no guide to collection of materials. 
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is that it must largely ‘build ahead of demand’ as far as historical items 
are concerned. Its Kress Collection, housing one of the largest assem- 
blies of printed materials on business and economic history, its some- 
what comparable Aldrich Room devoted to American historical ma- 
terials, the earlier sections of its corporation records collection, its 
archive of original business documents, even the European material in 
its regular stacks, are all less actively employed than one may anticipate 
for later years. Here the Business School Library is following a good 
Harvard tradition. It is building a broad research institution which 
will serve scholars of wide interests over indefinite periods of the future. 
The advent of instruction at Harvard in business subjects which, 
with the rising flood of business literature, led to the creation of the 
Baker Library, came late in Harvard history and accordingly brought 
the necessity of adjusting the new-sprung institution to a library sys- 
tem that had been evolving over many decades. The subject of 
business administration has many affiliations with the older one of 
economics, while it possesses other ties with law, government, psy- 
chology, social history, even with general literature (through novels 
or plays dealing with business themes). Happily a boundary line — 
somewhat jagged in spots, to be sure — has been worked out between 
the Baker Library, on the one hand, and the other Harvard libraries, 
on the other, whereby each institution contains and collects those 
types of publications which are most called for by its clientele and 
which the visiting research student would expect to find on its shelves. 
Thus, in the field of the governmental regulation of business, the Har- 
vard College Library collects materials — including political and eco- 
nomic theory — related to the formulation and passage of legislation; 
the Law School Library assembles the statutes, administrative regula- 
tions flowing from general laws, and court decisions interpreting both 
of such groups; while the Business School Library, taking the statutes 
and regulations as given data, devotes its particular attention to the 
effect of governmental action upon business operations. Some over- 
lapping, of course, is inevitable, but duplication is kept to a minimum, 
and each body of students and attendant faculty is well served.‘ 
Finally, it may be noted that the newness of business literature and 
of the Baker Library has consequences upon the methods of operation 
in the latter. By reason of the recent large growth of business litera- 


‘Exceptional cases of overlapping research work are covered by inter-library 
loans. 
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ture, bibliographical tools in the area are less sufficient for student or 
scholarly needs than in the fields of law, ‘English literature’ proper, 
and many other segments of knowledge. Reference work for students 
and faculty, for businessmen near and far, and fot distant scholars 
bulks larger at the Baker Library than in most other Harvard library 
institutions. Again, the Baker Library has been compelled to devise 
and employ its own classification of business items. Or, once more, the 
division of its proper sphere of collecting from that of other, older 
Harvard library units and the huge volume of inflowing materials have 
occasioned the formulation of several hundred detailed decisions — 
that, for example, the Baker Library will collect the histories of busi- 
ness enterprises but not general industrial or local histories, or that it 
will collect only those railroad rules of operation which pre-date 1890, 
or corporation reports for selected lists of companies only — in faithful 
pursuance of which alone can the Library keep within its predeter- 
mined boundaries and prevent an inundation of its limited shelving by 
materials of little (or no) value. 

However, one should not give the impression that the Baker Library 
is so overwhelmed by problems of propriety or those of discrimination 
that it stands handcuffed and immobile. Having worked through 
these difficulties, it now operates with the same freedom that each indi- 
vidual enjoys with recognition of self-imposed restraints. It is the 
recognized repository of the University’s material on business and 
economic history prior to 1850; it collects systematically in the area of 
corporation literature; it pursues such modern materials as those con- 
cerned with the business aspects of aviation or the management phase 
of industrial relations; and generally it seeks to collect and preserve all 
worthwhile items relative to American and foreign business adminis- 
tration. Within its prescribed area, it seeks to rank with the other 
Harvard libraries as a research institution — for both contemporary 
and historical inquiries — second to none anywhere. 

The evolution which has brought the Baker Library to its present 
status as the largest unified collection in the literature of business has 
not lacked elements of romance.* The first dean of the School, Edwin 
F. Gay, and the first small faculty were distinctly book-conscious, but 
the most that they could achieve before the first World War was a 
reading room. (Of course, secondary business literature was scarce 


*For the earlier period see also Arthur H. Cole, ‘Early Days of the Business 
School Library,’ Harvard Library Notes, Ill (No. 29, 1939), 270-277. 
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forty years ago, and primary materials could best be retained in the 
stacks of the Harvard College Library.) 

The reading room moved from the crowded Gore Hall to space in 
Lawrence Hall that the School of Education could spare, and ulti- 
mately to the top floor of the new Widener building. Here the second 
stage of metamorphosis began after 1920, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Dean Wallace B. Donham and of the previous Librarian, 
Mr Charles C. Eaton. Soon the Business School reading room was 
overflowing into other space, even invading the quiet of the Classics 
Department and placing work-tables out in the corridors. Again, one 
collection was housed in the basement of the Semitic Museum. The 
officials of the University Library undoubtedly heaved a sigh of relief 
when the adolescent institution moved in 1927 its rapidly growing 
materials into its own building across the Charles. There, to be sure, 
the expansion continued, but in more orderly fashion and at least with- 
out disturbance to other parts of the University.° 

The general outlines of the Business School Library had already 
been established when it found more ‘Lebensraum’ in the Baker build- 
ing. In good Harvard tradition, the decision had been reached that its 
collections should have historical roots and not be a mere selection of 
contemporary literature. Likewise, the determination had been made 
that its assembly should include primary as well as secondary materials. 
Thirdly, the view was entertained that the sights of the institution 
should be set high enough to keep it from too great provincialism: the 
better foreign items should be added to the purely American. In a 
sense these three basic decisions — all true to Harvard precepts — have 
ruled the life of the Baker Library in later years — at least in so far as 
its activities have extended beyond providing adequate, usually bounti- 
ful reading matter for the immediate use of students and faculty in 
connection with class work. 

Throughout the Library, from its regular stacks to its Aviation Col- 
lection, roots stretch back into the past. The Kress and Aldrich Rooms 
are devoted to such ‘roots’ — one primarily concerned with European 
items (and reaching back to the ‘cradle-days’ of business literature 
above mentioned) and the other attending to American imprints. 
Again, the Corporation Records Division, with its collection of the 


* The Library now contains nearly 300,000 volumes and something like a million 
pamphlets —the latter chiefly in its Corporation Records Division—plus a large 
and bulky collection of business manuscripts. 
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annual reports, indentures, and similar financial documents of Ameri- 
can and foreign corporations, has built up files that go back to the 
beginnings of such publications, while the Manuscript Division is 
wholly ‘historical,’ since it houses account books, letter books, and 
related materials of past business enterprises. 

Operating, as it were, in a second dimension, the collecting activities 
at the Baker Library have aimed at primary or ‘source’ materials. Most 
historical items, to be sure, now constitute ‘source’ literature of a sort, 
since they have to be scanned and digested for the preparation of inter- 
pretative monographs; what is more particularly meant are those mate- 
rials which are in their nature raw and unitary. Such may be con- 
sidered the annual reports of corporations —of which the Library 
attempts to secure each year the issues of nearly 2,500 leading Ameri- 
can companies and a number of foreign enterprises. Another variety 
is constituted of the tons of business manuscripts which the Library 
has acquired and now preserves. Likewise, one would include the trade 
periodicals from the earliest prices-current to the last issue of the 
Textile World, the daily reports of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and scores of other non-scientific serials. Materials of this sort serve 
the student of contemporary affairs while, preserved by the Library, 
they continue to supply raw data for the historian. 

The proper geographical purview of the Library —a third dimen- 
sion, as it were — raises a series of difficult questions not unconnected 
with the problem of published bulk discussed earlier. Foreign literature 
of historical dating is not a quantitative problem, at least until one 
reaches a period of fifty or seventy-five years ago. Thereafter one 
must make selections from the total literature, since no single American 
library can hope to house all the output of all the business presses over 
recent decades. The Business School Library should have daily reports 
of the New York Stock Exchange and of the New York Curb Ex- 
change; probably also equivalent reports from Boston, Chicago, and 
perhaps San Francisco; but should it likewise seek and preserve cor- 
responding materials from the London Stock Exchange, those at Paris, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Tokyo, and Melbourne? Again the 
Business School Library should have annual reports of the principal 
chambers of commerce in this country and perhaps reports of the 
corresponding institutions in the leading mercantile capitals of the 
world from London to Shanghai; but should it also acquire and pre- 
serve equivalent documents from the chambers of commerce in Aachen 
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and Bloemfontein and Vera Cruz, let alone the Italian chamber of 
commerce in Argentina or the French chamber of commerce in 
Madras — and hundreds of similar series? 

Actually, the Business School has formulated a rough ranging of 
foreign countries and foreign cities, for which the importance of the 
area or community for American trade is the chief criterion. Thus the 
Library collects more largely materials of all sorts relating to Canada, 
England, France, Germany, Russia, and the ABC Powers in South 
America than it does of Hungary, Norway, Paraguay, and many other 
areas. Again, for materials on particular commercial ports, London, 
Liverpool, Rio de Janeiro, and Canton are placed ahead of such less 
important places as Lisbon, Cape Town, or Brisbane. In short, all that 
seems possible is to establish certain crude working-rules which tend 
to bring in the more significant materials and progressively to shut out 
the less useful series and items as the points of origin become business- 
wise more distant from the United States. 


Thus the seed planted by Dean Gay in a reading room for the litera- 
ture available in 1908 has grown under the favoring circumstances of 
his and his successors’ scholarly interests to become an institution which 
both in its size and purposes deserves a modest place among the older 
and renowned libraries of Harvard University. From within the Busi- 
ness School itself, encouragement for the future derives from the active 
interest of Dean David and the stamp of approval which the faculty of 
the School has placed upon the Library’s general policies. Accord- 
ingly, cheered by that thought it has already achieved something of a 
distinct flavor among library institutions of the country, and looks for- 
ward to increasing service to scholars and businessmen alike. 


Artuur H. Coie 
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Views of Harvard to 1860 


An Iconographic Study 


PART Ill 


5. Revere View 1767 


(Plate IX) 
Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) Jost Chadwick, del- P Revere Sculp 


(2) A Westerly View of The Colledges in Cambridge New England 
(3) A Harvard Hall B Stoughton C Massachusetts D Hollis 
E Holden Chapel 


(referring to letters appearing above each building) 


Rectangular copper-plate line engraving; size 15.6 x 8.5 inches (15.6 x 9.5 


inches if the space set off below the print itself for the inscription is in- 
cluded). 


Drawn by Joseph Chadwick; engraved by Paul Revere. 
Issued about 1767 depicting the College about the same time. 


Tuis view is taken from approximately the present site of the Uni- 
tarian Church, facing somewhat to the north and not squarely in front 
of the first Stoughton as in Burgis’s drawing. The second Harvard has 
disappeared — burned down on the night of 24 January 1764 — and 
the third and present one is found on its site; Stoughton and Massa- 
chusetts appear as previously; and there are two new buildings appear- 
ing for the first time — Holden Chapel built in 1744 and Hollis Hall 
built in 1763. The tree in the old quadrangle is still standing and a 
smaller one (later to be called the Class Day Tree) is seen in the 
yard between Harvard, Hollis, and Holden. The fence appears to be 
lower than in the Burgis View, and bears vertical subdivisions, but 
these differences may be merely adventitious. There have been general 
indications that the fence appearing in the Burgis View was built of 
stone, but the evidence of the District Reports suggests that it was of 
wood and continued so until the fence first appearing in the Massa- 
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chusetts Magazine View — stone below surmounted by a picket top 
— was built. The Revere View shows an entrance for pedestrians in 
front of Hollis and one for carriages to the south of Massachusetts, 
as well as the entrance in front of Stoughton which appeared in the 
Burgis View. There is no indication here that the fence surrounds the 
buildings entirely, although i it is known that such was the case. A four- 
horse carriage is again seen in the road — probably the Governor's, 
from the out-riders who accompany it. There are also numerous 
other figures both within and without the Yard, with their costumes 
shown in considerable detail. 


*To ensure that college property was kept in good condition (and to facilitate 
the levying of fines for broken windows and other damages), the College was from 
an early date until half way through the nineteenth century divided into Districts, 
with students or tutors assigned to inspect each district. The quarterly District 
Reports preserved in the Harvard Archives give considerable information as to the 
buildings and especially as to the occupants of college rooms. In 1765 a new District 
(the 7th) was established to include the fences and pumps. The first report for this 
District, for the quarter ending 30 September 1765, reads as follows: 


The State of the Fences & Pumps belonging to Harvard College 
1. The Fence, from the meeting House to the south west Corner of Massa- 
chusetts College, is now repairing. 
2. The Fence, that runs from the Corner of Massachusetts to the stone Wall, 
is a good deal patch’d & has several Breaches in it. 
3. The Fence, that reaches from the stone-Wall to the Brew-House, wants a 

Board nailed up and in six or seven Places there are small Pieces broke off. 
4. The Fence, from the Brew-House & round the Chappel to the Street, is in 

very good Order except in one Place where there is a Piece of Board splitt off. 
5. The Fence, that runs before the Colleges, is in a very poor Condition being 

in some Places entirely gone & in others very much broke being damaged (as 

I suppose) by the Stones for the College which were laid against it. 

6. The Fence, round the Tutors Barn, is in good Order. 
The Fence, round the Play-Place, wants mending in several Places. 
The North Pump is very much out of Order it has not kept Water a Day 
since the Vacation. 
9. The south Pump is in very good Case. 
H. C. Sept 30! 1765 By Henry Gibbs. 

In subsequent reports for the 7th District only the one ‘stone wall’ is referred 
to, while boards are mentioned in connection with various of the ‘fences’ (though 
never specifically in connection with the ‘fence’ in front of the Colleges). 

It may be noted also that an ‘Account of Damages done to the Colledges by the 
Army after April 19% 1775,’ prepared for submission to the General Court and 
dated 6 April 1777, contains as one item: ‘63 rods of board fence that was round 
the Colledge yard . . .” (Archives, Harvard College Papers, Vol. II). The fence of 
the Massachusetts Magazine View and later may well have been built to replace 
that lost to the soldiery (presumably for firewood). 
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Revere was commissioned by the Province of Massachusetts to en- 
grave paper money in 1775; evidently lacking the necessary copper, 
he cut approximately in half the plate on which this view had been 
engraved and used the back of the right-hand section for his work. 
This part of the plate is still in existence and may now be seen in the 
Massachusetts Archives in the State House, with several other plates. 
It has on the back engravings of the twenty shillings, fourteen shillings, 
and six shillings scrip of the Province which bear the date of 8 July 
1775. Nothing is known of the fate of the other half of the plate or 
whether its reverse side was also used by Revere for some of his sub- 
sequent work. 

Although no advertisement or notice in the press referring to the 
Revere engraving has yet been found, there is rather definite informa- 
tion as to when the work was done. In Revere’s day-book* under 
the year 1767 appears the following entry: ‘Capt. Josep. Chadwick, 
Dr. To one half of the Engraving a Plate for a Perspective View of the 
Colleges — £4-0-0. To Printing Augt. 13.’ This would indicate that 
Chadwick and Revere were partners in the publishing venture. 

In 1901 William Loring Andrews wrote, “The rarest of all Revere’s 
engravings is undoubtedly the “Westerly View of the Colledges in 
Cambridge New England.” ’* Today there is still no reason to ques- 
tion this statement, since only six copies of the print have been traced. 
Copies are to be found in the Harvard College Library, the Essex 
Institute, and in the collection of Valentine Hollingsworth. The Har- 
vard copy was presented to the Library 5 December 1907 by a group 
of alumni consisting of Francis R. Appleton, James B. Ayer, Ezra H. 
Baker, Henry W. Cunningham, William Endicott, Frederick L. Gay, 
and Grenville H. Norcross. It was the copy owned by Matthew A. 
Stickney, bought for them at the auction sale of his library at Libbie’s 
on 25 November 1907 for $700. A copy owned by the late Denison 
Slade of Boston is now in the possession of his daughter, Margaret B. 
Slade. In 1907 it was stated that a copy was owned by Frederick L. 
Gay, but its present whereabouts are unknown. A sixth copy, owned 
by Mrs Henry E. Warner, of South Lincoln, Massachusetts, has been 


colored by a contemporary hand, the only recorded copy in this 
condition. 


* Now owned by the American Antiquarian Society. 


*Paul Revere and His Engravings, p. 50. Esther Forbes’s Paul Revere and the 
World He Lived In (Boston, 1942) does not mention the engraving. 
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Mr Hollingsworth lent his copy of the print for the Harvard Ter- 
centenary Exhibition of furniture, silver, paintings, prints, etc. It is 
listed as Item No. 392 in the catalogue of the exhibition and reproduced 
as Plate 61. 

Restrikes of the Harvard view from the half-plate afore-mentioned 
were taken in a small edition possibly dating from the 1860’s or 1870's. 
The plate was also used for an engraving for The Harvard Book (Cam- 
bridge, 1875). The size of the engraved surface is 7.0 x 8.5 inches; of 
the half-plate itself 7.5 x 10 inches. The original plate was cut close to 
the northern corner of Stoughton, so that this half-print shows all of 
Stoughton and Massachusetts, with the various items in the foreground 
which were directly underneath them. A reproduction of the half- 
print was used in a newspaper advertisement of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company in 1933. 

There have been a number of reproductions of the Revere View. 
The most noteworthy is the re-engraving executed in exact facsimile 
(15.12 x 8.12 inches) by Sidney L. Smith in 1916 with the following 
additional inscription in the lower left-hand corner: ‘Engraved by 
Sidney L. Smith for the / Club of Odd Volumes / from the original 
print in the possession of the / Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. / 110 Copies 
printed October, 1916. Copyrighted.’ There exists at least one impres- 
sion of a proof of Smith’s re-engraving before the addition of this in- 
scription. The print was published 28 November 1916 and entered 
for copyright on 1 December 1916. Smith’s re-engraving is described 
under Item B-68 in Stokes’s American Historical Prints (New York, 
1932) and also in the Catalogue of the Collection of Engravings in the 
University Club (New York, 1926), as well as in several of the con- 
temporary Goodspeed sales catalogues. 

Smith also engraved a small vignette (signed ‘S. L. S. Del. and Sc.’) 
as a tail-piece to Chapter II of Andrews’s Paul Revere, with a small, 
badly drawn adaptation of the right-hand section of the Revere view. 

An excellent collotype reproduction has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Printing and Graphic Arts in the Harvard College Library. 
Curtis and Cameron reproduced the original in the Essex Institute as 
one of their Copley Prints. Small mechanical half-tone reproductions 
may be found in Harvard of Today, by J. Brett Langstaff (Cambridge, 
1913); Harvard Memories, by Charles W. Eliot (Cambridge, 1923); 
Harvard, by John G. Gardiner (New York, 1914); Catalogue of the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, edited by William C. Lane (Cam- 
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bridge, 1912); Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XII (December, 1903); 
The Arts @ Crafts in New England 1704-1775, by George Francis 
Dow (Topsfield, Mass., 1927); Official Guide to Harvard University 
(6th and 7th editions, 1929 and 1936); Harvard Senior Class Albums 
from 1918 to 1937 inclusive, except 1927 and 1933; Life of Colonel 
Paul Revere, by E. H. Goss (Boston, 1891); A Pageant of Hollis Hall, 
by George P. Baker (Cambridge, 1913); Old-Time New England, 
XXVI (July, 1935); and probably elsewhere. 

No connected account of Joseph Chadwick has been found, and a 
limited search has disclosed comparatively few isolated items about 
him. Although all those who have described the Revere print in the 
past have taken his first name to be Joshua, the abbreviation ‘Jos*’ must 
almost certainly stand for ‘Joseph.’ Joseph Chadwick achieved con- 
siderable prominence as an engineer and surveyor in the days of the 
settlement of the eastern part of Maine. Evidently born about 1721, 
we find him commissioned on 21 February 1744 a Third Lieutenant 
of Artillery in the Louisburg campaign. He may have been a partici- 
pant in Governor Pownal’s expedition to the Penobscot in 1759 for 
the establishment of Fort Pownal. In 1764 he was the surveyor in a 
small party headed by John Preble, the celebrated Indian interpreter, 
which made an exploratory trip from Fort Pownal to Quebec. Chad- 
wick made a report of the journey, later discovered and printed in the 
Bangor Historical Magazine.’ It begins as follows: ‘Of a survey through 
the interior parts of the country from Penobscot to Quebec. By order 
of the Government of the Massachusetts Bay. The object of this sur- 
vey was, first to explore the Country, secondly to view if it were prac- 
ticable to make a road from Fort Pownal on Penobscot River to 
Quebec. In obedience to the first order — Returned Jan. 1, 1765 three 
plans. . . . To the second order reported that it was not practicable 
to make any road.’ One of his manuscript plans was reproduced with 
the article and bears the title ‘Plan of the Interior Parts of the Country 
from Penobscot to Quebec. by a Scale of 25 miles to an inch. Joseph 
Chadwick surveyor.’ The signature corresponds exactly with that on 
the Harvard view as engraved by Revere. 

In 1762 the General Court of Massachusetts Bay had granted Mt 
Desert Island to Governor Francis Bernard. In 1768 he sent Joseph 
Chadwick to survey the island. The latter’s journal of the survey, now 
among the Sparks Papers in the Harvard College Library, was pub- 

*IV (1888-89), 141-148. 
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lished in the Bangor Historical Magazine.’ The plans are not now to 
be found. 

Chadwick was in the neighborhood of Boston in 1767 because in 
that year, according to the previously quoted entry from Revere’s 
day-book, he made his drawing of Harvard —in true engineering 
style. It may have been he who, with his family, is listed about this 
time as a stranger coming to live in Dorchester. If so, however, he is 
back again at Fort Pownal in Maine during the years 1773 to 1775, 
during which period there are a considerable number of charges made 
to him for purchases from the trading post there. The last entry is 
2 March 1775. During his residence at Penobscot in 1773 he made 
the survey of the Waldo Patent for its proprietors. On 19 April 1775 
we find his enlistment recorded as a Captain in Colonel Richard Grid- 
ley’s Artillery Regiment; and on 30 September 1775 a company re- 
turn shows him to have been stationed at Fort No. 3, Charlestown. 
He is very probably the Mr Chadwick whom Frothingham mentions 
as being in charge of building certain of the fortifications around 
Boston. On 9 January 1777 Washington wrote to Colonel Gridley, 
who was then in charge of the Boston defences: ‘I received yours of 
December last with plans of the several Fortifications in and around 
Boston. I dare say they are so constructed, as to answer the ends for 
which they were intended. . . . I think it reasonable that Capt. 
Chadwick and your son should be paid for their services; and it is my 
desire that Genl. Ward shall (upon the sight of this) make them proper 
compensation.’ * 

Joseph Chadwick was evidently an engineer, surveyor, and artil- 
lery officer of repute. Paul Revere was also an artillery officer — he 
served as a lieutenant in the Crown Point campaign of 1 756 — and the 
two very probably became acquainted through their association in this 
arm of the service. Revere was born on 1 January 1735, and in his 
youth learned the trade of goldsmith from his father, who had come 
to this country from the Island of Guernsey at the age of thirteen and 
learned the trade as an apprentice to John Coney. The son soon ex- 
tended his activities beyond his trade, beginning to experiment with a 
graver as early as 1765. He produced a number of political cartoons — 
crude but effective; he engraved many of the plates in the Royal 
American Magazine; he designed and printed the first issue of Con- 


*IX (1894-95), 123-129. 
* Writings, VI, 485-486. 
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tinental money; he made the first seal for the State of Massachusetts, 
in the form still used; and his services were in constant demand for 
seals, bookplates, certificates, and coats-of-arms. Although his view of 
Harvard is much the scarcest of his works, perhaps the best known 
are his ‘Boston Massacre’ and ‘Landing of the British Troops.’ Revere 
was a much better artisan than artist but, although all of his engraved 
work is crude in execution, it is valuable from an historical point of 
view, and naturally will always be interesting because of its rarity and 
the association of the name. 

Revere was an ardent patriot and early became associated with the 
leaders of the Revolutionary cause. He participated in the Boston Tea 
Party and was an official courier of the Massachusetts Provincial As- 
sembly. After the evacuation of Boston, he was appointed a Lieutenant 
Colonel of Artillery in the state militia. As such he was in command 
at Castle William during 1778-79. In the latter year he commanded 
the artillery in the ill-fated Penobscot expedition, and was accused of 
cowardice and insubordination in the resulting court-martial, to be 
finally cleared of the charges in 1782 after many appeals. After the 
war he tried his hand at casting bells, rolling sheet copper, and making 
cannon. He supplied many of the foundry accessories for ‘Old Iron- 
sides.’ Although a typical jack-of-all-trades, it could hardly be said 
that he was master of none; he was certainly a master silversmith, for 
which posterity should long remember him; and, of course, it will be 
several generations before “The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere’ is 
forgotten. 

This view shows three new buildings not seen in the Burgis View — 
Holden Chapel, Hollis Hall, and the new Harvard Hall. 

Holden Chapel is perhaps the most interesting building which Har- 
vard now possesses. From the earliest days of the College religious 
services had been conducted either in the College hall or in conjunc- 
tion with the First Church — evidently with complete satisfaction. In 
1695 Benjamin Colman — just out of College — made a trip to England 
and there met the Honorable Samuel Holden, a Director of the Bank 
of England, Governor of the Russia Company, a member of Par- 
liament, and the generally acknowledged head of the English Dis- 
senters, with whom Colman maintained a steady correspondence on 
his return. Holden became greatly interested in the cause of learning 
and religion in New England and during his life disbursed some £5,000 
in that field through Colman. Upon his death in 1740 his large prop- 
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erty passed to his wife and daughters. The following year Thomas 
Hutchinson was in London and there met Mrs Holden and her daugh- 
ters. He persuaded them to donate £400 to the College which he 
actually brought back with him in December, 1741. 

The Corporation on December 14 immediately passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Vote 1. That Wee thankfully Accept the Generous Offer of M= Holden 
(Widow of M' Holden Merchant late of London & Govern’ of the Bank of 
England) & her Dau’ters. viz. of Four hundred pounds Stert to Harvard Col- 


lege to Build a Chappel for the Use of s¢ College & That the Pres* be desir’d 
to write to Her accordingly 


Vote 2. That the Thanks of the Corporation be given to Mr. Thomas 
Hutchinson M. A. & Mercht in Boston, for his good Offices in proposing to 
M® Holden the Appropriation of her Bounty (as mention’d in the preceeding 
Vote) to Harv. College." 


Including the gift for this chapel, ‘the Honourable Madam Holden 
and her virtuous daughters’ dispensed no less than £5,585 in works of 
piety and charity to New England. ‘Now it was Dr. Colman’s early 
Travels and Sufferings and Recommendations happily laid the Found- 
ation of all these great Benefactions and Exhibitions to the Churches 
and Poor among us.’ * 

As noted by Edward Augustus Holyoke, son of the President, in 
his diary, work on the building began in the following spring, with 
the foundation laid early in June; the brick-work was finished in 
December; in the following February they began to cut slates and on 
March 4 to lay them; the plastering was finished the last day of May; 
and finally, on 26 February 1744, it is noted that ‘Workmen came to 
finish the Chappel.’ * 

When the work was done, the College had a pure and beautiful 
Georgian building the like of which had never been seen in that part 
of the country before. It could only have been designed in England — 
perhaps by one of the great English architects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The beautiful proportions of the whole building still exist, but 
it has since lost many of those fine features then so new and later so 
extensively copied. The large and stately doorway on the west end 
— then the front — which, with the handsome carving of Mrs Holden’s 


**Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XVI, 715. 


*Ebenezer Turell, The Life and Character of the Reverend Benjamin Colman, 
D.D., p. 115. 


* Holyoke diaries, as quoted by Matthews, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, cxxv-cxxvi. 
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arms in the pediment above, helped to make the treatment of this end 
so monumental, was replaced by a small dummy and the entrance was 
placed in the east end. These arms were long the only extant piece of 
applied heraldry in the College; furthermore, the carving has been 
called ‘the finest thing of its sort in situ in America’; * it is a pleasure 
to know that an effort has recently been made to repaint the arms 
in their proper colors. The round-topped windows are now two feet 
longer than they were originally. The beautiful entablature has been 
lost from the side walls and the pilasters on the east wall have lost both 
their caps and bases. 

Internally, the changes both in architecture and use have been al- 
most too numerous to mention. The building has seen itself grow 
from one room to as many as seven and then dwindle to two and finally 
one again. For only twenty-two years was it used as a chapel. Since 
then, between long periods of disuse, it has found employment as a 
senate chamber, courthouse, barracks, carpenter shop, engine house, 
dissecting theatre, recitation building, museum, lecture hall, clubhouse, 
laboratory, and general auditorium, but only once again as a chapel, 
and then only briefly, 1769-72, while the General Court was sitting 
in Harvard Hall. It was in Holden Chapel that the Harvard Medical 
School first saw the light, in 1783. In the First World War enlistments 
for the Students Army Training Corps took place in the building, 
while during the Second it became a point of issue for Naval stores. 
According to most recent report, its walls currently resound, in alterna- 
tion, to the rhetoric of incipient public speakers and the broken 
rhythms of a rehearsing jazz band. The first major reconstruction 
took place in 1800, to be followed by others in 1814, 1850, about 
1875, and finally in 1880, when the building was restored to somethin 
like its original state. Recently, measured plans were made by the 
Historic American Buildings Survey of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Holden, in curious disregard of its intrinsic beauty and hallowed 
associations, through most of its history has been considered the legi- 
timate prey of the experimenter. One has the feeling that from its very 
beginning the College authorities themselves treated it as an unwanted 
child. The Corporation in 1804, when Stoughton was being built, 


*By W. W. Cordingley, Harvard College 1907. For this quotation, and for a 
more extended story of the building generally see Charles F. Batchelder, Bits of 
Harvard History, pp. 3-33. 
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seemed to be hopefully anticipating the day when the Chapel would 
be taken down.’ But it still stands, and remains the most beautiful 
and distinctive of all the earlier buildings. The circumstances under 
which it was erected and its subsequent history make it one of the 
most interesting of all these buildings and it is in the unique position 
of being the only existing one of the older buildings given by a private 
individual and the only Harvard building ever given by an English 
donor.” 

Hollis Hall, also depicted for the first time in the Chadwick-Revere 
View, was named in honor of the members of a family which should 
for centuries to come be remembered as Harvard’s most generous 
friends of the eighteenth century and perhaps — from a comparative 
point of view — of any century. A tale of their benefactions would 
in itself take a volume, although this building as such was not one of 
them. 

The increased attendance at the College following the close of the 
French and Indian wars again made additional dormitory accommoda- 
tions imperative. As early as 26 December 1760 the Corporation peti- 
tioned the General Court to make provision for a new building, but 
without success. Again, on 16 January 1762, the Overseers presented 
a second petition stating, among other things, that ‘there are above 
ninety of the Under-Graduates who .. . are obliged to live as 
boarders in private families in the town of Cambridge: That all who 
are concerned in the Government of the College, earnestly desire that 
good order may be preserved, and that every Under-Graduate may be 
under the eye and inspection of the Tutors.’ * After considering the 
matter on several occasions during the next few months, the House 
finally, on 12 June 1762, voted £2,000 out of the public treasury to be 
applied towards building a new College at Cambridge of the dimen- 
sions of Massachusetts Hall. The Court also authorized a further 
£500 sterling in bills of exchange drawn on the Province Agent to be 


* Corporation Records, 9 May 1804, preserved in Harvard College Records, Vol. 
IV, in the Harvard University Archives; quoted in the account of the Snyder View, 
below. 

*In addition to its frequent appearance in later views, there is also a drawing 
of Holden Chapel in the mathematical thesis, 25 September 1798, of Samuel D. 
Parker of the Class of 1799. For a brief general account of the mathematical theses 
see under Green Plot of Cambridge Common, below. 


*For this and other quotations relating to the building of Hollis see Peirce, 
History of Harvard University, pp. 266-270. 
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paid to Royall Tyler for the purchase in England of nails, glass, and 
other materials which he had ‘offered to procure for the Province, free 
from any advance or profit.’ On 30 June 1762 the committee of the 
House for the new building, which consisted of Royall Tyler, John 
Phillips, James Otis, Thomas Cushing, Andrew Boardman, Samuel 
Danforth, William Brattle, James Bowdoin, Thomas Hubbard, and 
James Russell, met with the Corporation in Cambridge and there fixed 
on a site. Colonel Thomas Dawes, eminent a few years later for his 
patriotic activities, was selected as the master builder, and it is very 
probable that he also designed the building. The edifice was com- 
pleted in December, 1763, and the committee in their report to the 
House said, ‘the building is locked, and the keys of it we now deliver 
to be disposed of as the honorable Court shall order.’ Its cost was 
some £4,813 — £530 more than the original estimate to which the 
committee had been limited — but the Court immediately passed the 
necessary deficiency appropriation, ‘it appearing that the same build- 
ing is well compleated, and finished in the best manner.’ 

Here let President Holyoke tell the story as he told it to Thomas 
Hollis in his letter of 8 February 1764. 


... We... erected a very fair building, much more beautiful and commo- 
dious than any we had before, which was finished the last summer, and con- 
tains two-and-thirty chambers. About which time, I being in company (on a 
certain occasion) with a large number of our ministers, when (speaking of 
said building) it was moved by one of the company, since the house is now 
finished, what will the name of it be? To which I answered, that as Mr. Thomas 
Hollis of London (your bountiful uncle) was by far our greatest benefactor, 
I thought it ought to have the name of Hollis, on which they all manifested 
their hopes it would be so called. Soon after this was a meeting of our curators 
or Overseers, to whom I proposed Hollis as the name of the new building, on 
which they agreed that it would be a most proper name for it; but said they 
believed the Governor would think it his prerogative to give the name; upon 
which I waited on the Governor (Mr. Bernard) to whom I showed the great 
obligations we had been under to do honour to the name of Hollis, first 
with respect to Mr. Thomas Hollis, who was our greatest benefactor, as he had 
established with us two Professorships and ten scholarships, besides gave us a 
great number of books, and a most valuable philosophic and mathematical 
apparatus; and with respect to Mr. Nathaniel Hollis, who established two 
scholarships, and others of the same name who sent us an orrery, armillary 
sphere, &c. &c. &c. And further, with respect to Mr. John Hollis, who sent us 
a large number of most valuable books; to which I added your own almost an- 
nual benefactions. I added, moreover, that though there was one of our towns 
which, for the honour of that family, was named Holliston, yet the reason of 
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that name would not long be remembered; but if one of the Colleges was so 
named it would perpetuate the memory of our great benefactor, and the 
honour of his house. Upon which I told the Governor I requested that the 
new building at the College might be named Hollis. To which he readily 
answered, with all his heart; and added, that upon the semi-annual meeting 
of the Overseers, in May next, he would come to Cambridge, and give the 
name of Hollis-Hall. 

But the General Court meeting in Boston, some time in November, (after 
having sat about two months) desired the Governor, that before they should 
rise, they might in a body see the new building at the College; accordingly 
the Court was adjourned to Cambridge on Jan. 13, when the Governor and 
Council, with the Lower House, met together in Holden-Chapel, and when 
they were well seated (I having before desired the Governor he would then give 
the name, which he had consented to) I rose up and said: 

‘As there are here present his Excellency the Governor, the Honourable his 
Majesty’s Council, and the Honourable House of Representatives, who by 
their vote gave to the College the new building in our view, it cannot therefore 
be an improper time to ask a name for it; wherefore I apply to your Excellency 
to give the name.’ 

Upon which the Governor, standing up, said: —‘I now give to this new 
building the name of Hollis-Hall.’ 

After this there was a gratulatory oration in English, given by one of the 
students, and that in a handsome manner [elsewhere said to have been ‘pro- 
nounced with suitable and proper action’]. And after an agreeable entertain- 
ment of the whole Court (who dined in the College-Hall) they went to take a 
view of the new-named building; and then returned to Boston. 

Sir, I write you this very particular account of the whole affair, that you 
may see how very desirous we are to do honour to your worthy and muni- 
ficent family.* 


To this letter Thomas Hollis replied on 5 April 1764 in part as 
follows: 


Sir: I return You my humble thanks for a very courteous letter, dated 
feb. 8, 1764; and also, so far as I may be concerned in a matter of that kind, 
tho’ I have endeavour’d always to be at things rather than appearances, for 
the active part which You have taken in the nomination of the new building 
at Your college, and the bestowing on it the name of Hollis Hall.? 


Hollis is 103 feet by 43 feet with 32 chambers, each of which origi- 
nally had two studies. It has continued to be used as a dormitory 
through its whole history. There was originally a door in the south- 
west corner opening into a passageway which led into the eastern end 


*Peirce, History of Harvard University, pp. 271-274. 
* Andrews, A Prospect of the Colledges, p. 33. 
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of Harvard, used for commons; and there were originally stairways 
rising from both sides of the building. The center doorways were 
ornamental only. Measured drawings of the building were made by 
the Historic American Buildings Survey of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. 

On 14 June 1913 a pageant in celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the building of Hollis Hall was presented in the quadrangle be- 
tween Hollis, Harvard, and Holden under the auspices of the Har- 
vard Memorial Society and the members of the Class of 1913 then 
living in Hollis. It was written and staged by Professor George P. 
Baker, with music especially arranged by Dr A. T. Davison. ‘Hollis 
remains to this day the best-looking of the College buildings.’ Such 
were the words of President Eliot." 

The tragic disaster which befell Old Harvard Hall on the night of 
24 January 1764 — only eleven days after the dedication of the new 
Hollis Hall — has already been noted. The friends of the College, 
however, rose to the occasion magnificently. Two days after the fire 


Governor Bernard sent the following message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


I heartily condole with you on the unfortunate Accident which has hap- 
pened to the College, and we have been the melancholy Spectators of. 

As your Bounty has just now been largely extended to that Society, I should 
not so soon ask to repeat it upon any common occasion: but as this extraordi- 
nary Event has come whilst the Building was in your immediate Occupation, 
there seems to be an Obligation that you should replace it. However, whether 
it is considered as a Duty, or a fresh call for your benevolence, I shall be glad 
to join with you and the Council, in proper measures to retrieve this loss.? 


On the same day it was voted unanimously that ‘Harvard College 
be rebuilt at the charge of the province,’ * with £2,000 appropriated 
for the purpose. A committee, consisting in large part of those who 
had so successfully handled the erection of Hollis Hall, was appointed 
to have charge of the work. Coincidentally the College authorities 
immediately started a campaign to restore the library and apparatus. 

On 26 June 1764 Governor Bernard, with the committee in charge 
of the building, journeyed to Cambridge, where the corner-stone, 


* Harvard Memories, p. 84. 

* Records of the General Court, XXV, 152, as quoted by Foster in Pub. Col. Soc. 
Mass., XIV, 12. 

* Ibid. 
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bearing the following inscription, was laid with proper ceremonies: 


In Honorem Dei 
Et Reipublice Emolumentum 
COLLEGII HARVARDINI 
Incendio nuper consumpti 
Et jam ex Senatus-Consulto Provinciali 
Sumptu publico restituendi 
primum Lapidem posuit 
FRANCISCUS BERNARD 
Provincie Prefectus 
Adsistentibus Operis ex Decreto Curatoribus 
Regnante GEORGIO III. 
Die Junii XXVI. Anno MDCCLXIV.! 


‘The Committee being sensible of his Excellency’s Superior know]l- 
edge in architecture, requested him to favor them with a plan of the 
proposed Building, & having examined & approved the same, They 
have ever since been carrying it into execution.’* So reads a para- 
graph in the report of the committee on the rebuilding which was 
made to the House on 18 June 1765. John Eliot in his article on 
Bernard states that during the construction ‘he would suffer not the 
least deviation, from his plan, to be made.’ * An article in the Boston 
Gazette of 31 July 1769, rejoicing at the departure of Bernard for 
his seat at Nettleham, England, ends thus: ‘Nettleham is a poor ob- 
scure little Village, about as far from the City of Lincoln, as the 
Baronet’s Tom Trott of a Country House at Jamaica-Pond is from 
Boston. The People of Nettleham subsist chiefly by carrying Garden 
Stuff to Lincoln: Here it may be presumed the Bart. learnt the little 
he knows of Gardening; but that he should also set himself up for an 
Architect and Politician, is altogether unaccountable.’ * 

In its report the committee also stated that it had been deemed best 
to have all the rooms in the new building for public use, with no quar- 
ters for students; that the Governor had assured them he would give 
his consent to an act for a lottery to raise funds for a new dormitory 
proposed to be placed north of Hollis Hall; that the former site of 


* Boston Gazette, Boston Post-Boy, and Boston Evening-Post, 2 July 1764; Boston 
News-Letter, 5 July 1764. Quincy, History of Harvard University, Il, 496, quoting 
the Boston Evening-Post, erroneously gives ‘Julii.’ 

* Massachusetts Archives, LVIII, 537-539, as quoted by Foster, Pub. Col. Soc. 
Mass., XTV, 16. 

* Biographical Dictionary, p. 72. 

* Quoted by Foster, Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XIV, 15, n. 1. 
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Harvard Hall therefore seemed the most desirable site for the new 
building; that the building was 107 x 40 feet, built of brick and stone, 
covered with slate and with stone cornices under the eaves instead of 
wood; that at the west end above the cellar was the chapel and over 
that the library; that on the east end was the kitchen and buttery and 
over them the Hall and above was the apparatus room and the mathe- 
matical and Hebrew schools; and that at that date it had been glazed 
and finished outside except for the cupola, doors, and steps, and was 
being finished throughout by the masons and carpenters. On 13 June 
1766 the General Court made its final appropriation for erecting the 
building, which brought its total cost to £6,112. Colonel Thomas 
Dawes was again the master builder, with the masonry work under 
his direct charge as well. 

The Harvard Hall we now know looks decidedly different from the 
building as first seen in this view of Chadwick’s and Revere’s. In 1842 
President Quincy had an ugly projection built out in the middle of the 
front to the full height of the building. At the same time all the sup- 
porting walls and partitions were taken out of the lower floor and 
replaced by a forest of iron posts. This was all done to provide a large 
hall for occasions such as Commencement. Fortunately, the ugliness 
of this projecting ell was somewhat mitigated in 1870 by the addition 


of a one-story extension along the whole front, producing the building 
as we now see it. 


The Revere View as shown in Plate IX is reproduced from the copy 
of the engraving preserved in the Harvard University Archives. Plate 
X, reproducing a photograph taken about 1860 and preserved in the 


Harvard College Library, shows Harvard Hall between the alterations 
of 1842 and 1870. 
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6. Du Simitiére View 1767-68 
(Plate XI) 


(A view of Harvard College without title or inscription). 
Rectangular water-color; size 5.15 x 2.11 inches on a leaf 9.14 x 15 inches. 
Drawn by Pierre E. Du Simitiére, depicting the College about 1767-68. 


Tuis view, drawn about the same time as the Revere View, shows 
the same buildings from a slightly different angle. At the extreme 
right is the pitch roof of the Parsonage of the First Church of Cam- 
bridge. Although not a College building, it was closely associated with 
the College and stood within the present College Yard, near the eastern 
end of the present Wigglesworth Hall. 

Du Simitiére was in Boston at least as early as October, 1767, and as 
late as 3 June 1768; the view must have been painted between those 
dates. 

The original water-color is owned by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, and is part of its Du Simitiére Collection, purchased after the 
artist’s death. In addition to this view the Library Company possesses 
two other drawings of Harvard which he did at the same time. The 
first is an architectural front elevation of Harvard Hall, bearing the 
title ‘South Front of Harvard Hall in Cambridge in New England,’ a 
rectangular water-color on a leaf 10.15 x 9.3 inches. The second is an 
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architectural floor plan of Harvard Hall entitled ‘Plan of Harvard Hall 
built in 1764,’ a leaf 9.15 x 15.1 inches, bearing the plans of the three 
floors. There is no reference to any of these drawings in the Library 
Company’s manuscripts. Through the kindness of the Library Com- 
pany, the three original drawings were lent to the Harvard College 
Library to be exhibited at the time of the Tercentenary Celebration. 

As far as is known, the only reproduction of Du Simitiére’s view 
has been that which appeared in the Publications of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts in 1913 in full size, accompanying a report by 
Frederick L. Gay made at the April 1911 meeting.’ It there bears the 
following inscription: ‘View of Harvard College about 1764 / En- 
graved for The Colonial Society of Massachusetts / from the original 
by Du Simitiére / in the possession of The Library Company of Phila- 
delphia.’ The date there given is probably incorrect. Accompanying 
the same article were also reproductions, reduced in size, of the ‘South 
Front’ and the ‘Plan of Harvard Hall.’ The latter was also reproduced 
in An Historical Prospect of Harvard College 1636-1936 by C. E. 
Walton (Boston, 1936) — the catalogue of the Tercentenary Exhibi- 
tion of the Harvard University Archives. 

Pierre Eugéne Du Simitiére, a native of Geneva, Switzerland, was 
born about 1736 and died in October, 1784. He came to the United 
States about 1765 after having spent some ten or fifteen years in 
traveling and collecting natural history specimens through the West 
Indies, during which time he made his living painting portraits and 
cutting silhouettes. After a few months in New York, Burlington, 
New Jersey, and Philadelphia, he was in Boston for eight months of 
the years 1767-68, and it was during this period that his drawings of 
Harvard were undoubtedly made. He was back in New York again 
the following year, when he became a naturalized citizen on 20 May 
1769. Even so, however, he presented a petition claiming immunity 
as a foreigner when he was drafted into the Pennsylvania militia in 
1777 and heavily fined for not supplying a substitute. He then said 
that he was ‘in no public way of business whatever, nor settled in any 
part of the Continent,’ and that his long continuance in Philadelphia 
‘has also been extremely detrimental to his general pursuit of natural 
knowledge, the only object of his travel.’* However, he spent the 
remainder of his life there. He was a member of the American Philo- 


* XIV, opposite p. 66. 
* Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd series, III, 121-122. 
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sophical Society and its curator from 1776 to 1781. The College of 
New Jersey (Princeton) conferred an honorary A.M. upon him the 
latter year. 

He designed the vignette for the title-page of Robert Aitken’s 
Pennsylvania Magazine as well as a frontispiece for the United States 
Magazine in 1779. At the request of Congress he submitted designs 
for a medal to commemorate the Declaration of Independence and for 
the Great Seal of the United States, but neither was adopted. He was 
one of the first good portrait painters to appear in this country; he drew 
a series of thirteen prominent men of this country which were en- 
graved and published in London in 1783; he also drew a profile of 
Washington which was later used for the 1791 cent. Washington was 
in Philadelphia some two months in the winter of 1778-79, during 
which period Peale painted his full-length portrait and Du Simitiére 
made this drawing. The following entry appears in the latter’s diary: 
‘Paintings & Drawings done. 1779 Feby 1*, a drawing in black lead 
of a likeness in profile of his Excellency general Washington form of 
a medal, for my collection. N. B. The General at the request of the 
Hon. Mr. Jay President of Congress came with him to my house this 
morning & condescended with great good nature to sit about 3/4 of an 
hour for the above likeness, having but little time to spare being the 
last day of his stay in town.’* The drawing is now known only 
through engravings made from it. He made a vast collection of mate- 
rials for American history in the form of newspapers, pamphlets, and 
similar contemporary material which the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia purchased at his death. He also formed an extensive museum, 
and in 1782 advertised his collections as being on view at his residence. 
He may thus be considered the founder of the first museum in the 
United States, probably antedating Peale in this respect. Whether as 
an antiquary, artist, or naturalist he was thorough, energetic, intelli- 
gent, and talented. 

The Parsonage of the First Church which is first seen in this view 
was originally built in 1670, after the death of Jonathan Mitchell, ‘for 
the entertainment of the minister that the Lord may please to send us 
to make up the breach that his afflicting providence hath made in this 
place.’ The proceeds from the sale of the Church’s farm in Billerica 
were used for the purpose, the committee buying ‘fower akers of land 


*As quoted by William S. Baker, “The History of a Rare Washington Print,’ 
P- 259. 
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of the widdow Beale to set the house upon, and in the year 1670 theare 
was a house earected upon the sayd land of 36 foote long and 30 foote 
broad.’ In the Church and Town records are many entries relative to 
its erection, including the original construction account. By 1718 it 
had become so much in need of repairs that it was voted to rebuild it. 
This was done two years later, a new front being added to the old 
building. Funds were provided by the sale of the Church farm in Lex- 
ington.’ As seen here and subsequently in the Warren, Griffin, Jona- 
than Fisher, and Abbot Views it is very indistinct, but in the Harvard 
University Archives is an original water-color drawing of the house 
as it probably appeared about this time. From it wood engravings were 
made for Lectures on the History of the First Church in Cambridge, 
by Alexander McKenzie (Boston, 1873), The Harvard Book, (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1875), The History of Middlesex County, by Samuel A. 
Drake (Boston, 1880), and The Cambridge of 1776 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1876). 

Here dwelt a long line of famous ministers, the first being Urian 
Oakes, who, as well as being minister of the First Church, was also 
President of the College from 1675 until his death in 1681. In 1807 the 
Reverend Abiel Holmes moved from the Parsonage to his father-in- 
law’s house on Holmes Place, and thereafter it was occupied by various 
tenants, among whom was Professor Henry Ware. In 1833 the Col- 
lege acquired the Parsonage and the Church property in exchange for 
the new Meetinghouse it built for the Parish, and in 1843 the old house 
was taken down. 


Plate XI affords a reproduction (slightly enlarged) of the Du 
Simitiére View of the College, taken directly from the original draw- 
ing through the courtesy of the Library Company of Philadelphia. 
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7. Warren View ca. 1780-81 


(Plate XII) 
Inscription: 


This view of the Colleges &c. at Cambridge sketchd/ I believe’ by C. 
Warren 


Rectangular pencil sketch, colored in small part, and unfinished; size 12.14 x 
10.3 inches. 


Drawn by Charles Warren about 1780-81. 


Tuis view, drawn from a point well south of Braintree Street (the 
present Massachusetts Avenue) and east of the present Bow Street, is 
the first which shows what was then the rear of the College buildings 
and the present Yard. It was probably drawn as part of the work in 
the course in mensuration and drawing being given at that time for 
upperclassmen (see the Green and Griffin Views — Nos. 8, 9, and 10 
following — with the latter of which it should be particularly com- 
pared). In its unfinished state it presumably would not have been sub- 
mitted for a part at Commencement or an Exhibition, nor is there any 
evidence to indicate that Warren ever had a part of any sort. The 
view, preserved in the Harvard Archives, has been given the date of 
1780-81, at a time when Warren was a junior or senior, while Stough- 


* The reading ‘I believe’ is conjectural; the manuscript inscription is not clear at 
this point. 
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ton Hall was still standing and still possessed its chimneys." It should 
be noted that the trees are depicted without foliage. 

Charles Warren, the son of the Hon. James Warren of Milton, was 
graduated with the Class of 1782. He met an untimely death on 30 No- 
vember 1785 at St Lucar, near Cadiz, Spain, where he had evidently 
gone because of poor health. ‘In this young gentleman shone conspicu- 
ous an assemblage of all the virtues which adorn the heart of youth.’ ? 
His sketch is the earliest known view of the College made by a student 
or alumnus. 

Crude and indistinct as it is, this view shows many new and interest- 
ing features. Crowded together near the left margin are presumably 
the Hicks, Warland, and Manning houses. Next appears the barn on 
the Phips estate (with part of the roof and one chimney of the house 
showing above), followed by the Trowbridge and Apthorp houses. 
All except the first and last have long since disappeared; but the Hicks 
House, located on the corner of Dunster and Winthrop Streets in this 
view, but moved to its present location at Boylston and South Streets 
at the time of the erection of the Indoor Athletic Building, is still in use 
as the Library of Kirkland House; and Apthorp House on Linden 
Street behind Randolph Hall is the master’s residence for Adams 
House. 

The Hicks House was built in 1760 at the time John Hicks pur- 
chased the property on the south side of Winthrop Street from 
Dunster through to Holyoke Street. Hicks, reportedly engaged in the 
Boston Tea Party, was one of the Cambridge patriots killed during the 
retreat of the British from Concord on 19 April 1775. 

Here is seen the first — and until the days of photography the only — 
view of the historic Apthorp House. It was built in 1761, on property 
acquired from Samuel Gookin, by the Reverend East Apthorp, who 
had just been appointed by the Society for Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts to take charge of its newly formed Episcopal mission 
in Cambridge. Familiarly known as the Bishop’s Palace, it was for the 
times a splendid mansion — so splendid, in fact, that it was one of the 
particularly disturbing points to Dr Jonathan Mayhew in his ensuing 
controversy with Apthorp relative to episcopacy. He wrote, ‘And it 

*The chimneys were presumably removed in October, 1781, while the building 
itself was torn down shortly after 13 November 1781 (see the account under the first 
Burgis View, No. 2 above). 


*See the Massachusetts Centinel for Saturday, 25 March 1786, and the Boston 
Magazine for April, 1786. 
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is supposed by many, that a certain superb edifice in a neighbouring 
town, was even from the foundation designed for the Palace of one 
of the humble successors of the apostles.’* And again, later, ‘Since a 
mission was established at Cambridge, and a very sumptuous dwelling- 
house (for this country) erected there, that town hath been often 
talked of by episcopalians as well as others, as the proposed place of 
residence for a bishop.’ * Apthorp’s antagonists made things so unpleas- 
ant for him that he pulled up stakes and went to England in 1764. A 
mere merchant, John Borland, then acquired the Palace, purchasing 
it from Apthorp’s agent in 1765, but the difficulties of 1775 caused him 
to flee to Boston, the estate being ‘appropriated for the use of the com- 
mittee of safety.’ * During his residence Borland added the third floor, 
as seen in the drawing — to provide additional accommodations for his 
household slaves, it is said. During the siege of Boston it was used as 
the headquarters of General Putnam’s Connecticut troops. Later it 
became General Burgoyne’s enforced residence after his capture at 
Saratoga. After the war it passed into the hands of Jonathan Simpson; 
and later still it was the property of the venerable Mrs Elizabeth B. 
Manning, who spent there many of her hundred years; from Mrs 
Manning it was acquired by the College in 1916. 

To the right of Apthorp is seen the steeple of the First Church — 
the successor to the building appearing in Price’s South East View of 
Boston (No. 4 preceding). Unsatisfactory as it is, this is the earliest 
representation known of this fourth Meetinghouse which was so long 
and closely associated with Harvard life. The steeple is again seen in 
the Westerly View by Samuel Griffin, ca. 1783-84 (No. 10 below), 
while the building itself appears more or less distinctly in several sub- 
sequently described views, such as the Croswell View, 1796, the Bell 
View of Cambridge Common from the Seat of Caleb Gannett, ca. 
1808-09, and the Kidder View, 1831, with the last named giving the 
most detailed representation. There are also small drawings of the 
building in Samuel Griffin’s mathematical notebook (see below), and 
fairly large-scale elevations in the mathematical theses of Robert Paine 
of the Class of 1789 (discussed below) and Benjamin Nichols of the 
Class of 1804. The steeple alone is treated in the mathematical theses 
of Joshua Bates, Class of 1800, and James Savage, Class of 1803. 


* Observations on the Charter and Conduct of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, p. 107. 

* Remarks on an Anonymous Tract, p. 58. 

* Journals of the Provincial Congress, p. 548. 
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On 20 November 1753 the Parish voted to build a new Meeting- 
house on the hill where their existing one stood, and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Harvard Corporation to find out what propor- 
tion of the cost the latter would bear. The Corporation agreed to 
stand one seventh of this original cost, as well as of future repairs, 
provided the students of the College should have the ‘improvement’ 
of the whole front gallery and the President should have a pew — at 
least the third or fourth as to choice.’ 

There the matter rested for some two and a half years wien, on 
solicitation of the Parish committee, the Corporation on 3 May 1756 
again passed the same vote with the added provisos. On 27 July 1756 
the Corporation proposed — depending on the size and lay-out of the 
gallery — either to allow an additional £20 or to lease to the Parish a 
fifteen-foot strip of land from the President’s orchard, ‘the Parish pay- 
ing to the President of the College every year one Pepper corn as an 
acknowledgement that the fee of said piece of land still resides in the 
College.’ But the Parish changed its plans and decided to build the new 
house so far back from the old that the latter could continue in use 
during the construction period. The new situation of the house would 
‘very much secure it from fire as well as render the appearance of it 
much more beautiful.’ And so on 6 September 1756 the Corporation 
offered to lease other ground to the Parish, on the same terms as afore- 
mentioned, ‘where when they come to attend on divine worship they 
might place their horses, chairs, chaises, &c.’ There were again several 
conditions, one being that ‘there be a liberty for the President of the 
College to cast into his back yard, viz. at the back side of the said new 
meeting house, wood, hay, boards, &c., for his own or the Colleges use 
as there shall be occasion for it.’ The College paid £213 6s. 8d., and if 
this was one seventh of the total cost the latter amounted to £1493 
6s. 8d.’ 

The building, about 75 feet long by 50 wide, was eventually raised 
on 17 November 1756 and first used for services on 24 July 1757. 
Here it was that the students and faculty attended compulsory Sunday 
church services until the Chapel in University Hall was opened in 
November, 1814; and here, it was that Commencement and other 

*For quotations in this account of the building of the fourth Meetinghouse see 
Report on the Connection . . . between the First Parish . . . and Harvard College, 
PP- 9-13. 


* The seating plan of the building is to be found in Paige, History of Cambridge, 
between pp. 292 and 293. 
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public exercises of the College were held until December, 1833, when 
the building was torn down and replaced by the one now standing 
across the road from the Johnston Gate, built by the College in return 
for the Parsonage house and lot and the land on which the fourth 
Meetinghouse stood. As Quincy said, “No building in Massachusetts 
can compare with it in the number of distinguished men, who at dif- 
ferent times have been assembled within its walls.’ * 

In front of and to the east of the Meetinghouse may be seen three 
houses along Braintree Street (or Massachusetts Avenue), which is 
itself entirely indistinguishable. That with the gambrel roof, to the 
left and nearest the Meetinghouse, is the fourth President’s House, 
now known as Wadsworth House — the first representation of the 
College’s oldest extant building except Massachusetts Hall. No clear 
picture of it is to be found, however, until the view by Eliza Quincy 
in Quincy’s History of Harvard University, 1840, although a garbled 
representation, apparently done from memory in 1821, has recently 
been discovered in a manuscript account of Harvard by a Swedish 
visitor, Emanuel Sundelius.” 

In the account of the first College buildings, above, some mention 
was made of the Peyntree and Dunster houses — or the first and second 
President’s Houses. It was for long supposed that the President’s 
House demolished in 1719, on the building of Massachusetts Hall, was 
the Dunster house. In 1925, however, Albert Matthews was able to 
demonstrate that a new President’s House was built in 1680, and that it 
was this house which was demolished in 1719.° As with the first two, 
no record of the appearance of this third President’s House has been 
traced. In existence during the regimes of Increase Mather, the only 
President of Harvard who has not resided in Cambridge while in office, 
and of John Leverett, who as President continued to occupy his own 
mansion (later known as the Wigglesworth House),* the third Presi- 
dent’s House served largely as a lodging for students instead of presi- 
dents. After its demolition in 1719, the College was for some years 
without an official President’s House, although Leverett’s own resi- 
dence was frequently so styled. 

Wadsworth was inaugurated as President on Commencement Day, 


* History of Harvard University, Il, 463. 
* Both these latter views are discussed in proper chronological order below. 


* Introduction to ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XV, cvi-cxiv. 
“See below. 
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7 July 1725. About six months later the General Court voted, “That 
the Sum of One Thousand Pounds be allowed and paid out of the Pub- 
lick Treasury to the Corporation of Harvard College, and by them to 
be forthwith used and disposed of, for the Building and Finishing a 
handsome Wooden Dwelling House, Barn, Out-Housen, &c. on some 
part of the Lands Adjacent and belonging to the said College, which is 
for the Reception and Accommodation of the Reverend the President 
of Harvard College, for the time being.’* The house actually cost 
£1800 and the College was entirely unsuccessful in numerous efforts 
to have the General Court appropriate additional funds; nevertheless, 
as Quincy says, the latter ‘have enjoyed the credit, ever since, of build- 
ing a house for the President of the College.’ * 

The house was raised 24 May 1726, and, as President Wadsworth 
recorded in his diary, “No life was lost, nor person hurt in raising it, 
thanks be to God for his preserving goodness. In y® Evening, those 
who raised y* House, had a Supper in y® Hall; after wch we sang y* 
first stave or staff of y* 127. psalm.’ On October 27, it was first occu- 
pied by some of his family and ‘Nov. 4 at night, was y¢ first time yt my 
wife & I lodg’d there. The House was not half finish’d within.’ * 

Here dwelt for well over one hundred years a long line of Harvard 
Presidents beginning with Wadsworth and ending with Edward 
Everett. Jared Sparks, the latter’s successor in 1849, remained in the 
house which he already had in Cambridge. Following the departure 
of President Everett, the old mansion has seen many and varied uses, 
suffering treatment almost as disdainful as that accorded Holden 
Chapel. First a boarding-house for students, later dormitory, stew- 
ard’s office, and printing office, later still an office for the Hygiene De- 
partment and a residence for visiting preachers, the building currently 
houses the offices of the Harvard Alumni Association, Harvard Fund, 
University Extension, and Personnel Relations.* The presidential 

* Massachusetts House Journal, pp. 99-100, as quoted by Matthews in Pub. Col. 
Soc. Mass., XV, cxvii-cxviii. 

* History of Harvard University, I, 382. 

* Wadsworth’s diary, pp. 31 and 37, as quoted by Matthews in Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., 
XV, cxviii and cxix. 

“In a letter to Charles Deane dated 10 August 1872 Miss Quincy wrote: ‘I wish 
the ancient President’s house, with all its associations, had been taken down when 
Everett resigned the Presidency. It is sad to see it in its present dilapidated condi- 
tion. I am often asked the question, “Is it possible, Miss Quincy, that you resided 
sixteen years in that house? You could not have kept a carriage, for there is no 
stable!” “Yes, we did,” I reply: “we had not only a stable and coach-house, but 
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tenure was interrupted for some two or three weeks in July, 1775, 
when Generals Washington and Lee made Wadsworth House their 
headquarters during the preparation of the Vassall or Craigie House. 

Two wings were added to the house in 1783 to enlarge the dining 
and drawing rooms; and in 1810, during the administration of Presi- 
dent Webber, the wooden addition at the rear was made for a kitchen, 
chamber, and dressing-room. President Webber also had a brick build- 
ing erected to the west of the house (but communicating with it) for 
his study and freshman’s room under it, and for the preservation of 
College manuscripts. Prior to these changes the President’s study was 
the room in the rear of the drawing-room, on the right as one enters. 
In 1871 this brick building was moved back and turned round at right 
angles to adjoin the wooden addition in the position now seen. 
Photographs of the 1860’s preserved in the Harvard College Library 
show the house prior to this latter change. 

Next in line to the right of Wadsworth House and seemingly almost 
a part of it is the pitch-roofed Wigglesworth House. This house, sixty 
feet east of Wadsworth, probably built in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, was on the site assigned to Thomas Hooker in the 
original distribution and owned successively by Hooker, Thomas 
Shepard, Jonathan Mitchell, John Leverett, and Edward Wiggles- 
worth. John Leverett acquired the property in 1696, continuing to 
live here after his assumption of the Presidency of the College in 1708, 
as indicated above. On the death of Leverett in 1724, the homestead 
passed to his daughters, Sarah Leverett and Mary (Leverett) Denison, 
the latter in 1726 conveying her share to her sister, who, four days 
before her marriage to Edward Wigglesworth, conveyed to him the 
house and part of the estate. Edward Wigglesworth subsequently 
acquired some three acres additional from the Leverett estate and three- 
quarters of an acre adjoining it to the east from Aaron Bordman. On 
his death in 1765 the entire estate passed to his son, Edward, Jr, and 
daughter, Rebecca (Wigglesworth) Sewall. They divided the prop- 
erty, the latter taking the Bordman property and the former all the 
rest, including the original house, which he was occupying at the time 
also a large garden and an extensive court-yard, filled with trees and flowering shrubs, 
which are now cut down, or turned into the street.” Mr. and Mrs. Everett, our 
successors, who had just come from the British Court, were so well satisfied with the 
old mansion, that they remained in it for some time as tenants after Mr. Everett 


had ceased to be President.’ — Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
XII, 261-262. 
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this view was drawn. On the death of Edward Wigglesworth, Jr, in 
1794, his heirs sold the property to the College. Thereafter the house 
was occupied by the Reverend Henry Ware, Richard Henry Dana, 
and John Snelling Popkin, among others. It was taken down in 1844. 
The southwest corner of Boylston Hall is on part of the Wigglesworth 
estate, as is also the western section of Wigglesworth Hall, a tablet on 
which records the fact. There is also an inscription on Boylston Hall 
commemorating this ‘holy ground.’ Although the view of the Wig- 
glesworth House in this drawing is woefully indistinct, a large wood 
engraving of it in its later days may be found in The Harvard Book 
and in The Cambridge of 1776 (Cambridge, Mass., 1876), drawn from 
the memory of an old inhabitant. 

The third building from the Meetinghouse — the one with the hip 
roof, and nearest the eye — may be identified as the Sewall House. 
This was built on the Bordman property (the original Bradish lot), 
120 feet to the east of the Wigglesworth House, by Stephen and 
Rebecca (Wigglesworth) Sewall shortly after it was acquired by the 
latter in 1765 on the death of her father. Stephen Sewall, the last of 
four Sewalls to be Librarian of Harvard College (1762-63), and the 
first Hancock Professor of Hebrew and Other Oriental Languages, 
was one of the greatest classical scholars of the day. Unfortunately, 
he had a mental breakdown and had to retire. He died in 1804 and the 
following year the property was acquired by the College for $7,000. 
It was occupied for many years by Dr Levi Hedge, the Alford Pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity. The 
house was finally sold and removed in 1854. 

Next in line in the drawing appears the Parsonage of the First 
Church (with its barn) which has already been described in connec- 
tion with the Du Simitiére View (No. 6 preceding). 

Behind the Parsonage is seen the tower of Christ Church. This edi- 
fice, designed by Peter Harrison of Newport, Rhode Island, the first 
professional architect in America, was built through the subscriptions 
of the Vassalls, Olivers, Apthorps, and others at the time of the or- 
ganization of the Episcopal mission under East Apthorp, and was 
opened for service 15 October 1761. A reduced and simplified model 
of King’s Chapel in Boston, in wood instead of stone, it was to have 
been finished in rough cast if funds had permitted. This would have 
intensified the feeling of stone — very strong even as it is. The organ 
loft has been called Harrison’s finest single example of Georgian cor- 
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rectness and grace. Harrison’s fee for his work was £45. A full view 
of the building appears in the Green Plot of Cambridge Common as 
well as in a small separate sketch by Green (see No. 8 following). 
There is also an attractive water-color sketch in Samuel Griffin’s 
mathematical notebook (see No. 10 following), and an engraving by 
Samuel Hill in the Massachusetts Magazine for July, 1792, to accom- 
pany a short account of the church and parish. Finally, the church 
was the subject of mathematical theses by Samuel Farrar of the Class 
of 1793, Joshua Bates of the Class of 1800, James Savage of the Class 
of 1803, Alexander H. Everett of the Class of 1806, and George A. 
Goddard of the Class of 1822. The Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts in the Harvard College Library issued a hand-colored, 
collotype reproduction of the first-mentioned in 1942. Measured 
drawings of the church are included in the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey of the Works Progress Administration. 

Massachusetts, the original Stoughton, Harvard, and Hollis Halls 
are next seen — this time from the then rear. It will be noted that the 
drawing of Harvard has not been completed; the cupola is yet to be 
added. Massachusetts is partly obscured by the barn belonging to the 
Parsonage. The colored Hollis gives an idea of what a delightful view 
this would eventually have been if only it could have been finished. 
In front of the buildings is seen the Brewhouse and a building which 
may be that barn about which the following record appears in the 
minutes of the Corporation meeting of 3 October 1722: “Voted, that 
the Barn lately removed to the North End of the Brew-house from 
behind Stoughton College be repair’d at the College Charge not Ex- 
ceeding £15.’ * 

The Brewhouse was an institution almost as old as Harvard itself. 
The first Brewhouse had occupied a site to the south of Massachusetts 
Hall.’ The house seen in this view (and later in the Griffin Westerly 
and Massachusetts Magazine Views), probably the third of its name, 
was a one and a-half-story wooden building about 25 feet long by 24 
wide erected in 1762.° It fronted the east end of Harvard Hall, about 
40 feet south of the recently restored old pump, with the northwest 
corner about 30 feet from the southeast corner of Hollis. After the 
official use of beer was discontinued, the building was used as a lumber- 


* ‘Harvard College Records,’ Pub. Col. Soc. Mass., XVI, 477. 
* See the section entitled “The First Buildings,’ above. 
* College Book No. 7, p. 100. 
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room and general storehouse. In its south end was kept the sand used 
twice a week to carpet the College rooms. At its north end — outside 
the College fence in the President’s pasture — was located a pigsty 
whose occupants received more than their fair share of attention from 
residents of Hollis. Finally, on 3 August 1814 a notice appeared on the 
Commons board announcing that at eleven that evening the Brew- 
house would vanish. The sophomoric torch was applied according to 
schedule; the notorious Engine Club was naturally not functioning 
after such a warning; and when the town engines found the water 
tank at the pump filled with soaked crackers it was realized there was 
no hope for the old building. (Needless to say it was as well the end 
of three students, expelled some three weeks later for their part in the 
untimely disaster.) 


Plate XII, illustrating the Warren View, is a direct reproduction of 
the original drawing in the Harvard University Archives, while Plate 
XIII, from a photograph in the files of the Harvard College Library, 
shows Wadsworth House about 1860, with the brick building in its 
original position to the west of the main house. 
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8. Green Plot of Cambridge Common ca. 1781 
(Plate XIV) 


Inscription: 
(on a scroll in the lower right-hand corner) 

A Plot of / Cambridge Common / with a View of / the Roads, / & a 
principal part / of the Buildings / thereon / Contents / Ac([res]. 
R[oo]ds. P[er]ch[es]. Dec-[imal]Pt* / 15 ” o1 ” 00” 3365.6. 

Rectangular water-color; size 18.12 x 26.0 inches; the small view of the College 
buildings is approximately 6.3 inches long. 
Drawn by Joshua Green, Jr, about 1781. 


SURROUNDING the traverse of this survey of the Common are indi- 
vidual perspective drawings of various buildings. Among these ap- 
pears the group comprising the College, consisting of Holden Chapel, 
Hollis Hall, Harvard Hall, Old Stoughton, and Massachusetts. The 
other buildings, beginning at the lower left of the plot, and moving 
clockwise along the traverse, are as follows: Christ Church, the School- 
house, a barn on the Prentice estate, the ‘Laboratory’ or magazine 
remaining from the barracks built late in 1775, the Waterhouse house, 
the blacksmith’s shop, the house of John Nutting, a barn on the John 
Hastings estate, the John Hastings house, and finally, at the lower right, 
the Jonathan Hastings-Holmes house." 


*For a discussion of the two latter see the account of the Griffin Northerly View, 
below. 
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It is possible that this plot of the Common was the exercise or thesis 
submitted by Joshua Green for the mathematical part which had been 
assigned to him for the Exhibition held in April, 1783. There are pre- 
served in the Harvard University Archives a large number of these 
mathematical theses, consisting of solutions on large sheets of paper of 
problems on astronomical, trigonometrical, architectural, surveying, 
or similar subjects, prepared by students who had been assigned mathe- 
matical parts for presentation at Commencements or Exhibitions. An 
index of them was made by Henry C. Badger and published as No. 32 
of the Harvard Library’s Bibliographical Contributions (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1888). This ‘Plot of Cambridge Common’ does not appear in 
that index; presented to the library subsequently, it antedates the earli- 
est one listed by Badger. A survey of the Common was a favorite sub- 
ject for these early theses; E. H. Williams of the Class of 1783, Heze- 
kiah Packard of the Class of 1787, Samuel D. Parker of the Class of 
1799, and Joshua Bates of the Class of 1800 each attempted it. 

Although this plot was probably submitted in 1783, it should be 
noted that the small view of the Harvard buildings which it contains 
shows old Stoughton College still on its feet, so to speak. The major 
portion of the building was still standing as late as 13 November 1781, 
on which date the Corporation voted that Aaron Hill have liberty to 
take it down.’ This was probably done almost immediately, so that 
this sketch must have been drawn prior to that date. Perhaps Green 
drew it in 1781, when he was a freshman or sophomore, and used it 
later when the survey was made and the plot drawn; or perhaps the 
entire work was completed at this early date and only submitted when 
the mathematical part had been assigned to him; or again perhaps this 
Plot of Cambridge Common was not the thesis submitted for the Ex- 
hibition of April, 1783. 

This plot, together with the drawing next appearing in this list (‘A 
Plan of the Colleges’), a small detailed sketch of Christ Church, and a 
detailed sketch of the group of houses on Holmes Place, were at one 
time in the possession of Dr Samuel Abbott Green of the Class of 1851, 
the grandson of Joshua Green. All four of the drawings were pre- 
sented by Dr Green to the College Library and were also reproduced 
by him as two of the heliotype plates in his Ten Fac-simile Reproduc- 
tions Relating to Old Boston and Neighborhood (Boston, 1901). The 
reproduction of the plot measures 8.12 x 12.0 inches. It is also repro- 

*See above, under the first Burgis View (No. 2). 
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duced to small scale in Antique Views of ye Towne of Boston, by 
James H. Stark (Boston, 1882), and in Harvard the First American 
University, by George G. Bush (Boston, 1886). 

Joshua Green, the only child of Joshua and Hannah Storer Green, 
was born in Boston on 5 October 1764. He entered the Boston Latin 
School on 26 July 1773. There is an entry in his interleaved almanac 
for that day reading, ‘I enter’d at Latin School and began in ye acci- 
dence.’ He left school — probably when John Lovell made his famous 
announcement on 19 April 1775, “War’s begun — school’s done — 
deponite libros’ — but returned in 1778 and 1779 for final prepara- 
tion to enter Harvard with the Class of 1784. At his Commencement 
he and Samuel Abbott had ‘A Greek Dialogue’ as a part. Soon after 
his graduation he went to Wendell, Massachusetts, to look after the 
affairs of Judge Oliver Wendell, remaining there the rest of his life, 
during which he was the most useful and influential man in the vicinity, 
almost constantly serving as Selectman, Justice of the Peace, Justice of 
the Circuit Court, and Representative or Senator in the State Legis- 
lature. He himself said, ‘I would rather be useful than great.’ He died 
on 16 June 1847. 


The Green Plot of Cambridge Common is reproduced in Plate XIV, 
from the original drawing in the Harvard University Archives. 
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9. Green Plan of the Colleges 1784 


Inscription: 
(on a scroll in the lower right-hand corner) 
A Plan. / Of the Colleges / with the Land / Adjoining, con- / taining 
about / six arcres as / survey’d in June / 1784 / by Josh? Green J! 
Rectangular water-color; size 19.12 x 10.8 inches. 
Drawn by Joshua Green, Jr, in June, 1784. 


A SMALL perspective view of the College buildings (approximately 
6.3 inches long) is superimposed on the plan of the survey. It is very 
similar to the preceding view by Joshua Green, except that old Stough- 
ton College has now departed this life. In the lower left-hand corner 
the following data are written: 

113 4% feet between Harvard & Massachusetts Halls — 


104 feet Length of Hollis Hall 
231 feet from Hollis Hall to Charlestown road 


This plan must have been prepared as part of Green’s regular course 
work because there is no record that he had any mathematical part 
other than that in April, 1783; reference should be made to the various 
remarks under the preceding view. As there noted, the plan has been 
reproduced in Dr Green’s Ten Fac-simile Reproductions Relating to 
Old Boston and Neighborhood. 


10. Griffin Westerly View ca. 1783-84 
(Plate XV) 


Inscriptions: 
(on a scroll hanging on rollers in the upper left-hand corner) 
A westerly perspective / view / of part of the town of / Cambridge 
(in the lower left-hand margin in a later hand) 
By Samuel Griffin, class of 1784. 


Rectangular water-color; size 12.6 x 5.0 inches (perhaps slightly larger because 
of framing mat). 


Painted by Samuel Griffin about 1783-84. 


Tuis view is surprisingly similar to the Warren view of 1780-81 (No. 
7 preceding), with which it should be compared. It shows in turn 
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Apthorp House; the First Church; the Wadsworth, Wigglesworth, 
and Sewall houses; the Parsonage; Christ Church; Massachusetts, Har- 
vard, and Hollis Halls; and the houses on Holmes Place, which appear 
in greater detail in the same artist’s Northerly View immediately fol- 
lowing. It will be noted that during the interval between the present 
view and that by Warren the Parsonage barn seems to have disap- 
peared. Old Stoughton also is no more. On the other hand, the Brew- 
house, with what may be the barn and pigsty as northward extension, 
is plainly visible against Hollis, while in the gap between Massachusetts 
and Harvard may be seen a summer house on the eminence later known 
as Observatory Hill. 

A reproduction of this view, measuring 10.7 x 4.10 inches, appeared 
in the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XX 
(1920), accompanying a paper by William Coolidge Lane describing 
this and the following sketch by Griffin. 

This view and the one following are now mounted and framed, and 
displayed in the Harvard University Archives. Originally, however, 
they were included in a mathematical notebook (also in the Archives) 
kept by Griffin, covering such subjects as mensuration, practical geom- 
etry, surveying, trigonometry, navigation, etc. The book contains 
many water-color sketches as well as several more elaborate drawings. 

Samuel Griffin was born at Kingston, New Hampshire, on 3 July 
1762, the son of Ebenezer and Mary (Colcord) Griffin. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1784, at his Commencement taking part 
with several classmates in ‘A syllogistic disputation upon this thesis 
“Radiorum solarium aestus vehemens a sole proximitate non pendet.” ’ * 
At the Exhibition held in April, 1784, Griffin had one of the mathe- 
matical parts, and it is possible that this or the following view was 
submitted for that occasion, or that both were drawn in connection 
with the thesis which was submitted. Upon completing college, he 
studied medicine with Dr Edward A. Holyoke of Salem, after which 
he went to Virginia. There he was killed by one of his wife’s slaves, 
evidently on 24 January 1812. 


* This region, formerly part of the John Vassall estate, came into the possession 
of Andrew Craigie in 1790. A mathematical thesis in the Harvard Archives, sub- 
mitted by Charles Saunders of the Class of 1802, includes a ‘perspective delineation’ 
of a summerhouse on this same hill which is presumably that depicted in minature 
by Griffin. The height of the building in Saunders’s thesis is noted as 43 feet. 


* Records of the College Faculty for 21 July 1784, in Vol. V (1782-88), Harvard 
University Archives. 
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The Griffin Westerly View, Plate XV, is reproduced directly from 
the original painting in the Harvard University Library. 
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11. Griffin Northerly View ca. 1783-84 


Inscriptions: 
(in lower margin) 
(1) A Noftherly perspective view from a window in Massachusetts Hall 
(2) By Samuel Griffin, class of 1784. [in a later hand] 


Rectangular water-color; size 11.12 x 5.0 inches (perhaps slightly larger be- 
cause of framing mat). 


Painted by Samuel Griffin about 1783-84. 


ALTHOUGH this view does not depict any of the College buildings, 
those which are shown were closely connected with Harvard’s life and 
stood on what is now College property. These are the four houses 
which face what was later known as Holmes Place, running in front 
of the present Austin Hall. A popular subject for depiction, because 
of their proximity to the College, and of respectable age at the time of 
this view, these houses were all removed or taken down at varying 
dates in the nineteenth century. 

The house on the left, on the corner of the present Massachusetts 
Avenue, was built about 1682 by Walter Hastings, and long occupied 
by the Hastings family, a member of which gave the present Walter 
Hastings Hall standing just to the north. The house shown in the view 
was replaced about 1830 by the present Gannett House, built by 
Samuel W. Pomeroy, and very recently shifted to face east instead of 
south, with concomitant loss of a wing. 

The next house was built by a member of the Greene family (prob- 
ably John Greene) likewise about 1682 or shortly thereafter, and was 
acquired in 1737 by Nathaniel Hancock, great-uncle of Governor 
John Hancock. Here lived the former’s son, Belcher Hancock, tutor 
at the College from 1742 to 1767. It was bought in 1782 by Caleb 
Gannett, who was tutor from 1773 to 1780 and steward from 1779 to 
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1818, and for whom Gannet House was named. The Hancock house 
was acquired by the University in 1829 and altered in 1849 to serve as 
the railroad station of the Harvard-controlled branch of the Fitchburg 
Railroad which came in at this spot. The railroad was discontinued in 
1855 and in 1865 the house was again converted, this time into Thayer 
Commons, at the instigation of Dr Andrew P. Peabody, with the as- 
sistance of Nathaniel Thayer, donor of Thayer Hall. The commons 
were transferred to the new Memorial Hall in 1874, and the house 
removed in 1883 to make room for Austin Hall. 

The third house, built about 1717 by Joshua Gamage, a weaver, was 
acquired by Moses Richardson in 1749, who lived there until his death 
at the Battle of Lexington. It was occupied for many years by Royal 
Morse, the Cambridge auctioneer. It was taken down in 1888. 


The last house in the group is the one made famous by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes: 


Know old Cambridge? Hope you do. — 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was, too. 
(Born in a house with a gambrel-roof, — 
Standing still, if you must have proof. — 
‘Gambrel? — Gambrel?’ — Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg, — 

First great angle above the hoof, — 

That’s the gambrel; hence gambrel-roof).* 


A house, owned by the Sparks family, stood on this spot as early as 
1642. The one shown in the view was built about 1740, and was 
acquired in 1742 by Jonathan Hastings, Caleb Gannett’s predecessor 
as steward from 1750 to 1779. The house was General Ward’s head- 
quarters in 1775. In 1783 it was sold to Eliphalet Pearson, who was 
later to become Hancock Professor of Hebrew and Other Oriental 
Languages, who occupied it until 1806, when he left Harvard because 
of the Unitarian movement. It was then sold to Judge Oliver Wendell. 
The Reverend Abiel Holmes married the latter’s daughter, and the 
Holmes family continued to live in the house with the Judge. There it 
was that Oliver Holmes was born in 1809 and his brother John in 1812. 
After the death of their mother in 1862, the house and some five acres 
of land were bought by Harvard College for $55,000. The house was 
occupied by William Everett from 1871 to 1877, and by Professor 
James B. Thayer from 1878 to 1883, when it was finally torn down. 


* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Boston, 1858), p. 345. 
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Other representations of these Holmes Place houses have been men- 
tioned in connection with the Green Plot of Cambridge Common and 
the Griffin Westerly View (Nos. 8 and 10 above). The houses also 
appear in the View from Hollis Window, ca. 1796, and the Bell 
View of Cambridge Common from the Episcopal Church, ca. 1808- 
o9, both described below. 

A reproduction of the Griffin Northerly View, together with that 
of the Westerly View, as already noted, appeared in the Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, accompanying the account 
of the views by William Coolidge Lane. The reproduction of the 
Northerly View measures 10.10 x 4.8 inches without the highly deco- 
rated lower margin. 

Other comments relative to this Northerly View and its artist may 
be found under the préceding view. 
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Photostats of the Historia de Preliis 
Alexandri Magni (P) 


S part of a project initiated 
Ax the late Professor Alfons 
Hilka of Géttingen to edit 
on the basis of all known manuscripts 
the three interpolated (I) versions 
of the Medieval-Latin Historia de 
Preliis Alexandri Magni,’ the writer 
undertook in 1930 the edition of re- 
cension I*,? in turn dependent on the 
previous preparation of an edition of 
I'.® Recension I* was to be prepared 
by Professor Hilka, who likewise had 
in hand the edition of [7.4 
For aid in editing the Historia de 
Preliis Alexandri Magni, Recension I*, 
the Corporation of Harvard Univer- 
sity at its meeting of 26 January 1931 
granted the writer an appropriation of 
$500.00 from the Fund for the Support 
of the Humanities. Thanks to this 
grant it was possible during the fol- 
lowing years to collect photostats of 
all known manuscripts of this text, in- 


*See F. P. Magoun, Jr, The Gests of 
King Alexander of Macedon (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1929), pp. 50 ff. 

*Inedited. For early prints, and reprints 
of the same, see Magoun, op. cit., p. 51, n. 3. 

*Something considerably in advance of 
O. Zingerle’s edition included in his Die 
Quellen zum Alexander des Rudolf von Ems 
(Germanistische Abhandlungen, Vol. IV, 
Breslau, 1885), pp. 129 ff. See further note 
5, below. 

“Something considerably in advance of 
his own edition, Der altfranzdsische Prosa- 
Alexanderroman .. . nebst dem lateinischen 
Original der Historia de Preliis (Rezension 
P), Halle, 1920. 


cluding many hitherto unidentified. 
It will be seen that these come from 
all over Europe, often from small and 
rather out-of-the-way libraries. In 
1934, a list of photostat holdings for 
the three recensions was published in 
Speculum (IX, 84-85), Professor 
Hilka reporting for [* and FP, the 
writer for I. 

The untimely death of Professor 
Hilka in 1939 resulted in an immedi- 
ate and indefinite postponement of 
the final editing and publishing of Re- 
cension I',® without which, as already 
suggested, no satisfactory edition 
of I® is possible. Therefore, it has 
seemed wisest to deposit in the Har- 
vard College Library the photostats 
of the I* manuscripts purchased with 
University funds. These are as fol- 
lows: 


B* Berlin, Staatsbibl., MS lat. quarto 
518, foll. 81™~-133". 


*One can only hope that Professor Hil- 
ka’s photostats of F and I’, together with his 
manuscript materials of both texts, are de- 


ited in the Gétti University Lib: 
an available for mud “cron 4 

Here the writer takes the opportunity to 
report that he has in his ion a type 
copy of Professor Hilka’s text of I (with- 
out sok constructed on the basis of 
the manuscripts listed in Speculum, loc. 
cit., and three early rf ag~ (two of Utrecht, 

e 


one of Cologne). inscription on the 
folder for pt reads: ‘Historia 
Alexandri i (Historia de Preliis), Re- 


zension [': Kritischer Text nach samtlichen 
Handschriften, hgg. von Alfons Hilka 
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B’ Berlin, Staatsbibl., MS lat. octavo 
49, foll. 1™-94’. 
Basel, Universitatsbibl., MS E. III. 
17, foll. 117'~-135%. 
Be Bern, Universitatsbibl, MS 247, 
foll. 134'-174. 
Bologna, R. Bibl. Univ., MS 1951, 
53 foll. 
Bologna, R. Bibl. Univ., MS 2761, 
49 foll. 
C Cambridge (Eng.), St John’s Col- 
lege Lib., MS 184 (G. 16), foll. 
1*-397. 

C‘ Cambridge (Eng.), Trinity College 
Lib., MS 946, foll. 1-24". 

Co Cortona, Accademia Etrusca, MS 
240, foll. 1-55". 

Dr Darmstadt, Hessische Landesbibl., 
MS 231, foll. 48%-go’. 

F Florence, Bibl. Laurenziana, MS 
Riccard. 522, foll. 19-35. 

Gl Glasgow, University Library, MS 
Hunterian 84, 39 foll. 

H = Harvard Univ., Cambridge (Mass.), 
Harv. Coll. Lib., MS lat 34, 12 
foll. 

Holkham, Nf. (Eng.), Library of 
Lord Leicester, MS 457, foll. 
1-377, 

Karlsruhe, Bad. Landesbibl., MS 
Reichenau LXIII, foll. 42-70. 
Karlsruhe, Bad. Landesbibl., MS 

Reichenau 134, foll. 1-155". 

M*® Munich, Bayer. Staatsbibl., MS lat. 
14796, foll. 13'158". 

Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, MS 10222, 
16 foll. 


Ba’* 


Bo? 


Bo’ 


Ka’ 


Ka’ 


Ma’ 


(Gottingen, 1931).’ This text does not, 
however, take into account the following [° 
manuscripts not listed in Speculum: 
A Aberystwyth, Wales, The National 
Library of Wales (Llyfrgell Gened- 
laethol Cymru), MS Peniarth 481, foll. 


30708. 

Ma? Madrid, Bibl. Nacional, MS 9783 
(formerly Ee 103). 

Pg* Prague, Oeffentl. u. Univ. Bibl., MS 
Vi. G. 21. 

Pg* Prague, Bibl. Metropol., MS 1022, 
foll. 98t-122¥. 

W*‘ Vienna, Franciscan Monastery. 
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Mi* Milan, Bibl. Braidense, MS A.D. 
XIIl.29, foll. 155". 

Mi? Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS C. 
218, foll. 3-24’. 

Mi* Milan, Bibl. Ambrosiana, MS 1. 64, 
foll. 176g". 

Mo* Modena, Bibl. Estense, MS a F. 1. 


27, foll. 8-47’. 

P* Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS nouv. acq. lat. 
174, foll. 41™-46". 

P* Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS fonds lat. 
8514, foll. 1-78". 

P* Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS fonds lat. 
11291, foll. 24-58. 


Pg* Prague, Bibl. Metropol., MS 842, 
foll. 1-28". 

Pg’ Prague, Bibl. Metropol., MS 1596, 
foll. 180%—239’. 

Pg* Prague, Oeffentl. u. Univ. Bibl. 
MS 1871, foll. 69'-98’. 

Pg* Prague, Oeffentl. u. Univ. Bibl. 


MS 2036, fol. 175'-233'. 

R* Rome, Bibl. Casanatense, MS 274, 
57 foll. 

R* Rome, Bibl. Apostol. Vat., MS Vat. 
lat. 2947, foll. 1-45. 

R*® Rome, Bibl. Apostol. Vat., MS Bar- 

barini lat. 104, foll. 1™-319. 

Sg St Gall, Stiftsbibl, MS 624, foll. 
171" (pp. 1-144). 

Turin, Bibl. Naz., MS H. IV. 12, 
39 foll. 

V*® Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, 

MS lat. X. 68 (3301), foll. 1™~69¥. 

V‘ Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, 

MS lat. X. 130 (3655), foll. 2'- 
46". 

V° = Venice, Bibl. Naz. di San Marco, 
MS lat. XIV. 174 (4606), foll. 
50%—126", 

Vienna, Nazional-Bibl., MS 3097, 
foll. 158'194'. 


- 


w: 


If this list is compared with that pub- 
lished in Speculum, loc. cit., it will 
be noted that the photostats of Z 
(Zwickau, Saxony, Ratschulbibliothek 
MS 10, foll. 1-49") are missing; these 
were lost in 1937 on the occasion of 
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moving from one house to another. 

Besides the photostats in question, 
the writer has also deposited in the 
Harvard College Library a typed 
transcript of MS B?, received from 
Professor Hilka in 1936. A prelimi- 
nary survey of the I* manuscripts 
strongly suggested that B?, together 
with P®, may well prove to form the 
best basis for a critical edition. Hence, 
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Professor Hilka’s transcript is likely 
to be of special convenience for some 
future editor of I°. There has further 
been deposited the writer’s typed 
transcript of C*, a manuscript of no 
particular excellence, together with a 
handwritten trial apparatus for the 
characteristic Prologue and Chapters 
1 and 2. 
Francis P. Macoun, Jr 


Franchino Gafori and Marsilio Ficino 


HE brilliant court of Lo- 
renzo, the Magnificent, in 
Florence was rivalled in the 


last two decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury in several other cities in the 
North of Italy. Not the least signifi- 
cant of these centers of Renaissance 
activity and humanistic culture was 
the court of Milan under the rule of 
Ludovico Sforza, commonly known 
as Il Moro. From 1481, when by an 
act of gross usurpation he supplanted 
his nephew, Gian Galeazzo Sforza 
(d.1494), he ruled Milan with an iron 
hand, cruel, vindictive, warlike, but 
also a patron of arts and letters, who 
invested his court with a splendor and 
with an atmosphere of culture entirely 
in keeping with the strange spirit of 
his age. His rule ended when he was 
captured by the invading French 
forces of Louis XII in 1500. 

It was during The Moor’s reign 
that Leonardo da Vinci, coming from 
Florence, lived for sixteen years 
(1483-1499) in Milan. It was during 
this period that the University of 
Pavia, some twenty-two miles from 
Milan, became the greatest Italian rival 
of the University of Padua. The art 


of music was cultivated by the Sforza 
dukes long before the reign of Ludo- 
vico. Ludovico’s immediate predeces- 
sors had encouraged a lively musical 
activity at the court which was closely 
connected with the development of 
the art in the Cathedral of Milan. 

In 1484 we find the first indication 
of the connection of Franchino Ga- 
fori (Gaffori, Gafurius, 1451-1522) 
with Milan. Engaged nominally as a 
singer, he assumed, either at once or 
very shortly, the office of Choirmaster 
of the Cathedral.* Gafori is recog- 
nized today, by the side of Johannes 
Tinctoris (ca. 1446-1511), as one of 
the greatest musical theorists of the 
Renaissance. With his duties as Choir- 
master of the Cathedral he combined, 
for some years at any rate, the office 
of Professor of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia. He often signs his name 
as ‘phonascus’ and ‘musicis professor.’ 
He likewise composed music. A few 
manuscripts (masses, motets, etc.) are 


*The best account of the life of Gafori 
is to be found in the historical introduction 
of the facsimile of his Theorica Musica 
(Milan, 1492) edited by Gaetano Cesare 
(Rome, 1934). 
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preserved in the archives of the Ca- 
thedral, but he seems not to have risen 
to great eminence in this direction. 

But that he was a great student and 
a scholar of no mean attainments is 
evident from his theoretical works. 
He seems to have had only a slight 
knowledge of Greek, for we know 
that he had a number of Greek treat- 
ises translated into Latin for his use. 
Of the breadth of his studies we have 
an example in a book deposited at 
present in the Harvard College Li- 
brary. It is a copy of a part of the 
translation into Latin by Marsilio 
Ficino (1433-1499) of the complete 
works of Plato. 

Ficino, with his younger contem- 
porary and protégé, Pico della Miran- 
dola (1463-1494), made the Platonic 
Academy, founded at Florence by 
Cosimo de’ Medici and magnificently 
supported by Lorenzo, his grandson, 
the acknowledged center of philo- 
sophic studies in the second half of 
the fifteenth century. Ficino had been 
specifically commissioned by Cosimo 
to translate the whole of Plato into 
Latin. The work was finally put 
through the press in Florence by 
Laurentius de Alopa, Venetus, in the 
years 1484 and 1485. It was dedi- 
cated to Lorenzo. A complete copy 
consists of 562 leaves. The copy in 
question, which bears the place and 
the printer’s name but no date, in- 
cludes 160 unnumbered leaves. It 
contains the Timaeus, the Critias, the 
Laws, the Epinomis, and the Letters. 
An apparently identical copy is owned 
by the British Museum. 

The copy deposited at Harvard 
was once the property of Franchino 
Gafori. Below the colophon we find 
the note, presumably in the possessor’s 
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autograph: ‘Franchini Gaffori musicis 
professoris est hic liber/ die vi maii 
1489 emptus.’ Great interest is added 


. to the volume by the fact that Gafori 


made copious marginal notes. In ad- 
dition to numerous passages of the 
text singled out for emphasis by the 
word ‘Nota’ in the margin, or by a 
pointing hand, there are more than 
one hundred and forty actual mar- 
ginal notes or comments. They are 
written in the same hand as the pos- 
sessor note at the end, and as a rule do 
no more than paraphrase a passage of 
the text. 

Unfortunately these remarks on 
Plato or on Ficino (who wrote more 
or less lengthy commentaries or intro- 
ductions to the separate works which 
he translated) do not reveal as much 
as we should like to know of what 
was going on in the mind of Gafori 
as he read. Gafori, who could, as is 
known, strike out vigorously at a 
rival in the field of music theory, 
seems never, while reading this book, 
to have fallen into a critical or dispu- 
tatious mood. On the contrary, he 
seems to have been in a humble or 
even pious frame of mind. A very 
large number of the marginal annota- 
tions refer to moral sentiments or to 
religious utterances in Plato or in 
Ficino. ‘Here Plato invokes God at 
the beginning of his discourse,’ or, 
‘Nothing is better than philosophy.’ 
In the Timaeus he selects such state- 
ments as the folowing ‘Anima irra- 
tionalis est quasi vestigium animae 
rationalis.’ From a passage in Ficino’s 
commentary on the first letter of 
Plato he quotes: ‘Tutius est verbis 
divinis committendum quam litteris.’ 
There are, of course, a number of an- 
notations of purely musical passages, 
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but they are not nearly as numerous 
as one might expect, and they are not 
very characteristic or very enlighten- 
ing. For example, the second book of 
the Laws, in which Plato expounds 
his aesthetic theory of art as imitation, 
and dwells upon the significance of 
the choral ode for young and old, re- 
ceives but scant attention in Gafori’s 
marginal notes. 

It would be interesting to discover 
whether Gafori was influenced by his 
reading of the Ficino Plato and 
changed any of his fundamental theo- 
retical ideas. Gafori on the whole 
taught a straightforward Boethian 
theory of music, as did most of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. The 
Paduan professor of music, Ramis de 
Pareja, a Spaniard, was an exception. 
Gafori’s nearest authorities, whom he 
quotes repeatedly, are Ugolino of 
Orvieto and one Anselmus Georgius 
of Parma. The latter is a little-known 
writer, apparently of the first half of 
the fifteenth century. The only 
known copy of his treatise ‘De Har- 
monia,’ which, like the Ficino Plato, 
has Gafor*’s possessor note on it, is 
now among the manuscripts in the 
Ambrosiana in Milan. It is not in- 
cluded in the great collections of 
Scriptores de Musica of Gerbert and 
Coussemaker. 

Gafori published his first known 
theoretical work, the Theoricum 
Opus, in Naples in 1480. A second 
edition, entitled Theorica Musica, was 
printed in Milan in 1492. By 1492 
Gafori had surely read and annotated 
his Ficino Plato. Gaetano Cesare, the 
editor of the 1934 facsimile edition of 
Gafori’s Theorica Musica, gives some 
indication of the passages which dif- 
fer in the two editions of this book. 
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From this it does not appear that Ga- 
fori departed in the later edition in 
any significant detail from his earlier 
position. 

Twice, in the edition of 1492, he 
actually names and quotes Ficino. The 
first time, in Book 2, Chapter 3, he 
quotes the Latin translation of Plato’s 
statement in the Laws, Book 2, that 
‘harmoniam esse ordinem in ipsa vo- 
cum per acutum et grave contemper- 
antia,’ with Ficino’s explanation ‘quam 
nos concentum dicere solemus.’ The 
other almost literal quotation (Book 
2, Chapter 6) is from Ficino’s com- 
mentary on the Epinomis to the effect 
that Plato often not only praises and 
admires arithmetic but maintains that 
arithmetic, more than any other disci- 
pline, sharpens the intellect, strength- 
ens memory, and renders the mind 
most apt and prompt for all specula- 
tion and action. 

More interesting than these results 
of Gafori’s study is the observation, 
not hitherto emphasized, that Marsilio 
Ficino himself indulges in a little 
musical theorizing. The famous Pla- 
tonist is reported to have had a certain 
amount of musical talent. We are told 
that he was able to sing his own verses 
to the accompaniment of a stringed 
instrument, designated as the ‘plec- 
trum.’ This was probably some form 
of lute. It is further reported that he 
rarely attended a meeting of the Acad- 
emy without bringing his plectrum 
with him. Like all other commentat- 
ors on the Timaeus, from the earliest 
times to our own day, he becomes 
involved in a certain amount of musi- 
cal theory and speculation. This ac- 
counts for his chapters in the Timaeus 
preface: (28) Cur anima rei com- 
positae comparetur: cur consonantiae 
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musicae; (29) Propositiones et pro- 
portiones ad musicam Pythagoricam 
et Platonicam pertinentes; (30) Quod 
in musicis unum ex multis efficitur, 
per quod consonantia definitur; (31) 
Quae consonantiae ex quibus propor- 
tionibus oriantur; (32) De harmonica 
animae compositione; (33) Summa 


numerorum harmonicorum ad com- 
positionem animae conducentium. 

Surely, a small niche should be re- 
served for Marsilio Ficino in the hall 
of fame of musical theorists of the 
Renaissance. 


Ortro KINKELDEY 


The Earliest Known English Playbill 


discovered among the uncalen- 

dared State Papers Domestic in 
the Public Record Office an English 
playbill of 1687.1 This broadside ante- 
dated by five years the William and 
Mary playbill found by the late W. J. 
Lawrence among the Verney Papers 
in 1911 and termed by him ‘the oldest 
known English playbill.’* There has 
been, however, in the Theatre Collec- 
tion of the Harvard College Library 
since 1915 a small playbill (7% by 
5% inches) —reproduced here ap- 
proximately full size (Plate 1) — which 
I believe to be more than twenty-seven 
years earlier than the James II bill in 
the Public Record Office. 

This interesting broadside, slightly 
imperfect, was acquired about 1830 
for two guineas by William Upcott, 
the antiquary and collector, from 
Thomas Thorpe, the bookseller. Up- 
cott had twelve copies of it litho- 


|: 1931 Miss Eleanore Boswell 


*Eleanore Boswell, ‘A Playbill of 1687, 
The Library, 4th ser., XI (1931), 499-502 
(facsimile) . 

?W. J. Lawrence, The Elizabethan Play- 
bouse and Other Studies, Second Series 
(Philadelphia, 1913), pp. 240, 241 (facsimiles 
of four William and Mary playbills, the 
oldest dated g November 192). 


graphed for himself and his friends * 
and then sold it to George Daniel, 
the miscellaneous writer and a col- 
lector of theatrical curiosities. Daniel 
mounted it on one of the leaves of a 
quarto volume bound for him in calf 
in 1835 and containing twenty tracts, 
broadsides, and clippings concerning 
Bartholomew Fair that he has assem- 
bled from various sources. When his 
library came up for auction at his 
death in 1864, this volume passed 
through the hands of Ellis, a dealer, 
into the possession of Henry Huth; 
and as lot 489 in the great Huth sale 
it was purchased in 1911 by the firm 
of Tregaskis, who sold it to Robert 
Gould Shaw, founder of the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 

Without giving the date or the 
time, the playbill announces that at 
‘John Harris’s Booth, in Bartholomew- 
Fair... , next the Rope-dancers, is 
to be seen, The Court of King Henry 
the Second; And the Death of Fair 
Rosamond; With the merry Humours 
of Punchinello, and the Lancashire- 
Witches. As also the famous History 
of Bungy and Frier Bacon: With the 


* Two of these copies are in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection. 
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merry Conceits of their Man Miles. 
And the brazen speaking Head; .. . 
Acted by Figures as large as Children 
two years old.’ These, therefore, are 
puppet plays — ‘motions,’ as they were 
called; and the broadside is a puppet 
playbill, the first on record. Harris’s 
announcement is enclosed in a wreath 
and surmounted by a curious woodcut 
showing two cupids blowing trum- 
pets, Punchinello in costume, and 
Friars Bacon and Bungay standing be- 
hind a cloth-covered table from which 
protrudes the brazen speaking head. 

The woodcut, paper, and typogra- 
phy place the broadside in the seven- 
teenth century, and Daniel dates it 
‘Temp. Charles 2.’* But it is most 
unlikely that the playbill is Restora- 
tion because it contains neither the 
royal arms at the top nor the conven- 
tional flourish, ‘Vivat Rex,’ which al- 
most invariably concluded any public 
announcement issued in the form of a 
proclamation or poster. 

Of the very few late seventeenth- 
century playbills that have survived, 
all, including a Bartholomew Fair_bill 
of 1698, bear this flourish; and all bear 
the royal arms except the four bills in 
the Verney papers, and these are not 
posters but handbills.* In the Theatre 
Collection are a number of Bartholo- 
mew Fair posters dating from the 
reigns of William and Mary, William, 
and Anne, and announcing exhibitions 
of freaks (‘Wonders of Nature’), 
trials of skill, tumbling, and rope danc- 
ing. All have either the royal arms or 
the flourish. Both are present on a 
small poster proclaiming a fencing 

“So listed in Daniel’s table of contents, 
written on the first page of the volume. 

* That is, bills printed for distribution in 


the carriages and at the houses of theatre- 
goers. 
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match at the Red Bull Theatre in 
1664.° 

We know that the flourish was used 
even as early as the reign of James I. 
Commenting upon the presence of 
“Vivat Rex’ at the end of a manu- 
script Bear Garden poster written be- 
fore 1614, Lawrence states: 


The truth is that, time out of mind, 
the loyal flourish was a feature of all 
proclamations, and that the playbill, be- 
ing purely an outgrowth of the oral an- 
nouncement, was to all intents and pur- 
poses a proclamation. In dismissing the 
subject one may point out that what had 
originally been a characteristic of the 
poster eventually became the inheritance 
of the programme. With necessary vari- 
ants, and sometimes rendered into Eng- 
lish, “Vivat Rex’ held its place at the foot 
of the bills to the close of the reign of 
William IV." 


Why, then, are the loyal flourish 
and the royal arms absent from the 
playbill under discussion? The obvi- 
ous answer is that the bill was issued 
during the Interregnum.* The Puri- 
tans never banned Bartholomew Fair 
and the showing of puppets there and 
elsewhere. After they closed the 
theatres in 1647, plays were occasion- 
ally given surreptitiously, but none of 


* This poster, almost the same size (7% 
by 5% inches) as the one under discussion, 
is described in Rariora: Being Notes of Some 
of the Printed Books, Manuscripts, His- 
torical Documents, Medals, Engravings, Pot- 
tery, etc., etc., Collected (1858-1900) by 
Jobn Eliot Hodgkin (London, 1902), Ill, 53, 
54- In this collection was another poster, ca. 
1668, announcing feats of tumbling and ro 
dancing by Richard Lancashire and the cele- 
brated Jacob Hall. It carries the royal arms 
but not the flourish. 

"Lawrence, “The Origin of the Theatre 
Programme,’ op. cit., p. 61. 

*Very occasionally proclamations of this 
period bore the Gammeamnondah arms — 
never, of course, the flourish. 
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the participants would have had the 
temerity to print and post an an- 
nouncement of one of these perform- 
ances. John Harris, on the other hand, 
would have incurred no penalty in 
thus advertising his ‘motions.’ 

This John Harris was probably the 
player of that name who performed 
at Norwich in 1635 and was a minor 
member of the King’s Revels Com- 
pany. When the playhouses were 
suppressed he became a printer at Ox- 
ford. Soon, turning his coat, he was 
one of two or three actors to join the 
Parliamentarians. Returning to Lon- 
don, he attached himself to the army 
and wrote for it a newsbook, Mer- 
curius Militaris, which he printed on 
a small press that he carried with him. 
In 1654 he was convicted of swindling 
three merchants out of goo pounds, 
but apparently escaped punishment. 
In 1660, four months after the Resto- 
ration, he was hanged for theft and 
burglary.® 

It is likely that sometime after 1654 
Harris, completely out of favor and 
discredited, reverted to the profession 
of his youth for a livelihood and be- 
came, since plays were forbidden, a 
puppet showman. Having been a 
printer, he may have printed his own 
playbills. The bill at Harvard, with 
its letterpress carefully fitted within 
the wreath and its amusing woodcut 
illustration made especially for it, is 
the work of no ordinary printer of 
broadsides. 

Of the plays it advertises, ‘the fa- 

°‘J. B. Williams’ [J. G. Muddiman], A 
History of English Journalism (London, 
1908), pp. 106, 107; G. E. Bentley, The 
Jacobean and Caroline Stage (Oxford, 
1941- ), Il, 462; H. R. Plomer, A Diction- 
ary of the Booksellers and Printers ... in 


England, Scotland and Ireland from 1641 to 
1667 (London, 1907), p. 91. 
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mous History of Bungy and Frier 
Bacon: With the merry Conceits of 
their Man Miles’ was undoubtedly 
taken from the fifth chapter of The 
Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon, a 
widely read chapbook that had gone 
through six editions before 1660.%° A 
play of this title was later in the 
repertory of Powell, the celebrated 
exhibitor of puppets in the age of 
Anne. 

‘The merry Humours of Punchi- 
nello’ appears to be the first mention 
of Punch in England." The earliest 
reference given in the New English 
Dictionary is to an ‘Italian Punchi- 
nello,’ Antonio Devoto, who set up a 
booth at Charing Cross, London, 
in 1666, and performed there until 
1673.12 In the woodcut Punch has the 
big paunch alluded to by Sir George 
Etherege in 1686 '* and wears the tall 
peaked hat and large ruff seen on him 
in an engraving of 1715." 

It is hard to believe that this funny 
fellow played any part in ‘the Lanca- 
shire-Witches,’ the name linked, at 
least typographically, with his on the 


* Arundell Esdaile, A List of English 
Tales and Prose Romances Printed before 
1740 (London, 1912), pp. 16, 17. 

*‘Punchinello’ was shortened to ‘Punch’ 
about 1700. Pepys calls the famous puppet 
Polichinello, its original name. 

*H. B. Wheatley, London Past and 
Present (London, 1891), I, 358; Allardyce 
Nicoll, A History of Restoration Drama, 
1660-1700 (3rd ed., Cambridge, 1940), p. 
238; The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry 
Herbert, ed. J. Q. Adams (New Haven, 
Conn., 1917), p. 138; Pepys’s diary, 20 March 
and 24 October 1667. 

#*... this day he sets forward wth an 
odder belly than ever had Polichinello’ (let- 
ter by mg quoted by Sybil Rosenfeld, 
‘Sir Geo therege in Ratisbon,’ Review 
of English Studies, X, 1934, 181). 

“Frontispiece to Sir Thomas Burnet’s 
A Second Tale of a Tub; or, The History 
of Robert Powel, the Puppet-Show-Man. 
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bill. There is no other record of a 
motion so entitled. Presumably it was 
based upon the trial and conviction of 
seventeen women for witchcraft at 
Pendle Forest, Lancashire, in 1634, a 
much publicized event that soon oc- 
casioned two ballads ** and a success- 
ful play.’* 

‘Fair Rosamond,’ or ‘Henry II and 
Fair Rosamond,’ was a popular puppet 
play, derived, without doubt, from an 
oft-printed ballad by Thomas De- 
loney.’* It was given in the Common- 
wealth period and was still being pre- 
sented as late as 1677.1 It is one of 
three motions mentioned in ‘An An- 
cient Song of Bartholomew-Fair’: 


*‘Prophane pastime or the witches Mad 
humors’ and ‘The Witches Dance,’ entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on 22 August 
1634. 

* Heywood and Brome’s The Late Lan- 
cashire Witches, acted at the Globe Theatre 
in 1634 and printed the same year. 

“In his Reliques of Ancient English Po- 
etry Bishop Percy reprints the ‘Ballad of 
Fair Rosamond’ from four black-letter 
copies, two of them in the Pepys Collec- 
tion. A ballad on this subject was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on 13 March 
1655/56. 

* The puppet play of Fayre Rosamond’ 
was given at Norwich on 22 December 1677 
(Depositions Taken before the Mayor @ 
Aldermen of Norwich, 1549-1567. Extracts 
from the Court Books of the City of Nor- 
wich, 1666-1688, ed. Walter Rye, Norwich, 
1905, Pp. 147). 
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In Fifty-five, may I never Thrive, 

If I tell you any more than is true; 
To London che came, hearing of the 


Fame 
Of a Fair they call Bartholomew. 


In Houses of Boards, Men walk upon 
Cords, 
As easie as Squirrels crack Filberds; 
But the Cut-purses they do Bite and rub 
[rob] away, 
But those we suppose to be IIl-Birds. 


For a Penny you may zee a fine Puppet- 
play, 
And for Two-pence a rare piece of 
Art; 
And a Penny a Cann, I dare swear a 
Man, 
May put zix of ’em into a Quart. 


Their Sights are so rich, is able to be- 
witch 
The Hearts of a very fine Man-a; 
Here’s patient Grisel here, and Fair 
Rosamond there, 
And the History of Susanna.” 


Was it at John Harris’s booth ‘next 
the Rope-dancers’ that the puppet 
play of ‘Fair Rosamond’ was shown 
in 1655? Possibly; for in my opinion 
the playbill at Harvard dates from 
about that time. 

WittiaM Van LENNEP 


” Wit and Mirth: or Pills to Purge Mel- 
ancholy, ed. 1719-20, IV, 169. 
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Nance Oldfield: An Unrecorded Printed Play 
by Charles Reade 


HE bibliography of Reade’s 
plays is obscure and confus- 
ing. I have listed . . . only 
those of the printed issue of which I 
have found certain evidence. He is 
known, however, to have written 
many more, some at least of which 
were probably printed privately.’ So 
writes Charles Reade’s bibliographer, 
Michael Sadleir,’ and-he is echoed by 
Reade’s biographer, Malcolm Elwin.? 
It is therefore of some interest and 
importance when an unrecorded edi- 
tion of one of Reade’s plays comes to 
light. Such a play is Nance Oldfield, 
of which the Harvard College Library 
has recently acquired the copy once 
in Lord Esher’s collection.® 
The title-page is as follows: 


NANCE OLDFIELD, | A COM- 
EDY, | IN ONE ACT. | BY | 
CHARLES READE, D. C. L. | 


The volume is in plain gray paper 
wrappers and measures 5% by 8% 
inches. It consists of three unnum- 
bered leaves followed by 22 leaves 
numbered from 6 to 27, printed on 
rectos only on stiff laid paper with- 
out watermark. The leaves are all 
separate and have been stitched by 
stabbing. The foliation numbers ap- 
pear at the top right corner of the odd 
leaves and the top left of the even. 

* Excursions in Victorian Bibliography 
(London, 1922), p. 177. 

* Charles Reade, a Biography (London, 
1931), p. 368. 

*The printed play is also unknown to 
M. L. Parrish, Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Reade (London, 1940). 


These peculiarities are strongly sug- 
gestive of page-proof, but there is no 
evidence that the present copy was 
used for such a purpose. No printer, 
place, or date appears anywhere in 
the volume. The first leaf contains 
the title-page; the second, the dra- 
matis personae with blanks for the in- 
sertion of the names of the actors; 
and the text begins on the third leaf, 
continuing through the leaves num- 
bered 6-27. 

The history of the play is not with- 
out its own interest. Reade found the 
idea for it in a one-act comedy by 
Narcisse Fournier called Tiridate, first 
performed in Paris in 1841. He made 
both a play and a story of it, placing 
it before the public first as the novella 
Art: A Dramatic Tale, in Bentley’s 
Miscellany for December 1853 and 
January 1854.4 In his story Reade 
took Fournier’s sketch of an actress 
in the Paris of Louis XV and trans- 
ferred it to the London of George II, 
with the English actress Anne Old- 
field as his heroine; further, he en- 
larged it to include a contest between 
Mrs Oldfield and the celebrated Mrs 
Bracegirdle in the leading roles of 
The Rival Queens. His dramatization 
of this story, Art, was presented at the 
St James’s Theatre on 17 February 
1855.5 An Actress by Daylight, pre- 


“Its first appearance in book form was in 
Reade’s Clouds and Sunshine (Boston, 
1855). 

*Not 17 April, as stated by D.N.B. 
(Charles Kent’s article on Reade) and El- 
win, p. 373. See the Theatrical Journal, XVI 
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sented at the St James’s on 8 April 
1871, was a reworking of the same 
material. Neither of these is known 
in printed form. 

Reade’s final recension of the com- 
edy was the present version, Nance 
Oldfield, which was first produced at 
the Olympic Theatre on 24 February 
1883 with Genevieve Ward in the title 
role. It was revived with considerable 
success by Ellen Terry in 1891. 

In Nance Oldfield the Bracegirdle 
incident was omitted (we may per- 
haps assume that this was also the case 
in the earlier dramatizations) and the 
play followed more or less the out- 
lines suggested by Fournier’s piece. 
There seems little doubt that the vol- 


(1855), 58 (21 February). I am indebted to 
Dr W. B. Van Lennep for the reference. 
According to Elwin, pp. 105-106, the play 
may have been written as early as 1851 and 
may thus have preceded the fictional ver- 
sion. 

* Elwin, p. 236. 
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ume described above was printed for 
the performance at the Olympic. It 
would have been useful in the produc- 
tion and would also serve to protect 
the author’s rights to the play—a 
matter concerning which he was no- 
toriously touchy. Its suspicious re- 
semblance to page-proof would indi- 
cate that a normally-printed edition 
may have been contemplated, but no 
copy has been recorded. Like various 
other plays by Reade, Nance Oldfield 
seems to have been printed ‘but not 
published.’ * 


WitutuaM H. Bonp 


*A final complication is the existence of 
a dramatization by Mildred Aldrich, Nance 
Oldfield: A Play in One Act, Arranged 
from Charles Reade’s Story, ‘Art: A Dra- 
matic Tale’ (Boston, copyright 1894). The 
Aldrich version agrees with Reade’s in omit- 
ting the Bracegirdle episode, but there is 
every evidence that it is an independent 
iece of work and not a plagiarism of 
eade’s play. 


The Engineering Library at Harvard University 


HE Engineering Library at 
Harvard had its origin in the 
collections of the Scientific 
School of the University at Cam- 
bridge which was established on the 
thirteenth of February 1847. This 
School was renamed the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School upon the gift of Ab- 
bott Lawrence for its endowment in 
June of that year. 

Until Lawrence Hall was completed 
in 1850 the new school did not have 
quarters of its own, and students used 
the books of Harvard’s ‘Public Li- 
brary’ in Gore Hall. By 1862, the 


Lawrence Scientific School Library 
was listed in the University catalogue 
as a separate library with sooo vol- 
umes. In addition to books on civil 
engineering, it contained volumes on 
chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, 
anatomy, physics, and astronomy, all 
of these being subjects offered by the 
School at that time. Throughout the 
rest of the nineteenth century this 
library was classified as one of the 
University’s seven or eight departmen- 
tal libraries. It was in charge of the 
Dean of the School. Emphasis then, 
and for many years thereafter, was 
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placed upon building up a collection 
for use by the professors and other 
members of the teaching staff. 

At the turn of the century the Sci- 
entific School ranked third in enroll- 
ment in the University, being ex- 
ceeded only by the College and the 
Law School. Because of the close re- 
lationship of the School to the College 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the library was listed from 1go1 
as one of the University’s special ref- 
erence libraries, rather than as a de- 
partmental library. In that year the 
collection was moved with the School 
into the new Pierce Hall. Apparently 
it remained a growing and active li- 
brary for many years. It is noted that 
in 1910, because of crowded shelves, 
1150 books had to be weeded out and 
removed to Gore Hall. During the 
following year the catalogue was re- 
arranged and Library of Congress 
cards were substituted for many of 
the entries. 

Under reorganizations in 1906 and 
1912, the Lawrence Scientific School 
was replaced by the Graduate School 
and Schools of Applied Science. After 
several abortive attempts to bring 
about a union of engineering instruc- 
tion at Harvard with that of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology an 
agreement was actually made in 1914, 
but it was terminated in 1917 by a 
court decision. 

When the Engineering School 
moved to the new buildings of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge, the library of 9600 vol- 
umes was broken up and dispersed. 
The books wanted by the Institute 
were deposited in its library; other 
books were sent to several of Har- 
vard’s special libraries, including the 
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collections of the Chemical and Physi- 
cal Laboratories, of the School of 
Architecture, and of the Business 
School. Small groups of books were 
set aside to form two new special li- 
braries — one in Engineering for Pro- 
fessor F. L. Kennedy’s use and one in 
Sanitary Engineering for use in Pro- 
fessor G. C. Whipple’s courses. The 
greater part of the collection, how- 
ever, was incorporated in the Harvard 
College Library. 

In 1919, when the Harvard Engi- 
neering School was reestablished with- 
in the University, the Engineering 
Library was reassembled, under the 
general direction of Mr Thomas 
Franklin Currier at Widener. Lists of 
the scattered collection had been kept 
at Widener, and by faculty selection 
of titles from these lists a library of 
some 3700 volumes was brought. to- 
gether in Pierce Hall. Through the 
Order Department of the College Li- 
brary subscriptions were entered for 
about 150 technical periodicals. It 
was decided that files for the pre- 
vious ten years only would be kept 
in Pierce Hall, earlier ones being 
placed in the Harvard College Li- 
brary.* 

Practically all decisions on subscrip- 
tions and purchases were made during 
the twenties by the Dean of the 
School and its faculty members. The 
Engineering Faculty has always shown 
a keen interest in its library, and has 
always maintained an active and help- 
ful library committee. As the use and 
size of the library gradually grew dur- 
ing this decade, departmental secre- 
taries, and occasionally assistants from 


*See Dorothy G. Conklin, ‘The Engi- 
neering Library,’ Harvard Library Notes, I 
(No. 11, 1923), 240-242. 
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Widener, took care of routine circu- 
lation, recording, and binding of peri- 
odicals. Not until 1921-22, however, 
did there appear in the School cata- 
logue a descriptive note on the library. 
In 1925, the library was transferred 
again to departmental library status. 
Increasing instruction in engineering 
at the graduate level made it desirable 
to give students assistance in finding 
material and to have a more efficiently 
arranged library. A full-time librarian, 
Miss Ruth Robbins, was, therefore, 
appointed in 1930. 

Miss Robbins did much good foun- 
dation work in setting up the library 
according to regular library practices. 
The ordering and cataloguing of 
books were done directly, rather than, 
as before, through the College Li- 
brary. Duplicate copies and obsolete 
matter were weeded out, the cata- 
logue was thoroughly overhauled, and 
the library was reclassified according 
to the Library of Congress system. 
This system, however, was suited to 
the need of a small library by group- 
ing the books according to . larger 
classes only. To bring out more de- 
tailed subjects, a classified catalogue 
was prepared. Maintenance of this 
latter catalogue, however, proved to 
be so time-consuming, and for rela- 
tively little use, that it was eventually 
abandoned. 

Beginning in 1908 the college cata- 
logue listed a Mining and Metallurgy 
Library in the Rotch Building. Since 
1933, this small library, now number- 
ing about 3000 books and 2000 pam- 
phlets, has been considered statistic- 
ally a part of the Engineering Library, 
although the mining books actually 
belong to the Geology Department. 
This collection is cared for by a secre- 
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tary under the general supervision of 
the engineering librarian. 

In 1934, the School once more be- 
came a Graduate School of Engineer- 
ing, undergraduate instruction in the 
engineering sciences being transferred 
to the College. In that same year the 
librarian, Miss Robbins, was succeeded 
by Mrs Virginia Poor Holst. Upon 
Mrs Holst’s resignation in the fall of 
1936, the library was cared for by a 
part-time clefical assistant until the 
present librarian was appointed in 
September 1937. 

The library expanded physically in 
1932 by acquiring more stacks and in 
1937 an additional room to house the 
Sanitary Engineering Library. This 
collection, set up and catalogued in 
1928 as a separate library, had previ- 
ously been shelved in the Laboratory 
of the Sanitary Engineering Depart- 
ment. It is built around the fine pri- 
vate library of Professor Whipple, 
presented to the School after his 
death in 1924, and includes a large 
number of pamphlets covering, in par- 
ticular, material that was published in 
the early part of this century. 

With the advent of World War II 
the activities of the library expanded 
considerably. There were many calls 
on its resources by outside agencies 
and other libraries, as well as by re- 
search groups within the School. A siz- 
able new clientele arrived — ASTP 
students, officers in pre-Radar courses, 
workers in research projects, and 
many others. The circulation doubled 
in 1942-43 over that of the preceding 
year. The increased demands neces- 
sitated taking on a part-time assistant 
to the librarian. With the influx of 
veterans after the war the staff was 
further increased and now includes, 
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besides the librarian, two full-time as- 
sistants and some student helpers. 

In January 1947, the library was 
moved from the scattered rooms it 
had occupied on the second floor of 
Pierce Hall to a single room compris- 
ing the entire third floor of the south 
wing of the building. This space was 
remodelled into an efficient and pleas- 
ant stack and reading room, provid- 
ing not only additional shelf space but 
more tables for readers and better fa- 
cilities for the staff. Further, the Sani- 
tary Engineering Library, previously 
a separate unit, though physically con- 
tiguous, was integrated with the main 
collection, and it is planned that its 
books will soon be brought into the 
general scheme of classification. 

On the thirteenth of February 
1947, the new library was the setting 
for a tea and ceremony celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of engineering education at 
Harvard University. Excerpts were 
read from the letter of Abbott Law- 
rence to Samuel A. Eliot, Treasurer 
of Harvard College, in which he pre- 
sented funds to the College for the 
endowment of its recently established 
scientific school. Portraits of Abbott 
Lawrence and his wife hang on either 
side of the entrance door to the li- 
brary. An exhibition of historical ma- 
terials relating to the development of 
the Engineering School was arranged 
by the librarian for the occasion. 
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Despite the varied fortunes of the 
library, the collection of books and 
serials in the fields of civil, sanitary, 
electrical, mechanical, and aeronautical 
engineering is good. The collection, 
furthermore, is well supported by 
books on physics, chemistry, and ap- 
plied mathematics. The library is in- 
tended to be a working collection 
only. Rare books or books of primar- 
ily historical interest are not retained 
but are transferred to the College Li- 
brary, or, when appropriate, to the 
New England Deposit Library. There 
are at present approximately 17,000 
books and 14,000 pamphlets. About 
200 periodicals are being received, and 
the files of them are now kept for as 
many years as shelf space permits be- 
fore transfer to the College Library. 
Other research resources are available 
also, through the cooperation of the 
College Library with its various sub- 
divisions, of other Harvard depart- 
mental libraries, and of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

Notable gifts have been made to 
the library from time to time. Among 
them are the books of Clifford M. 
Holland (civil engineering) 1924, Pro- 
fessor G. C. Whipple (sanitary engi- 
neering) 1924, Densmore and LeClear 
(periodicals) 1927, Dean H. J. Hughes 
(civil engineering) 1930, and Profes- 
sor A. E. Kennelly (electrical engi- 
neering) 1939. 

Nataie N. NicHOLSON 
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The Historical Series 


URING the early autumn 
1) there was installed in the east 
corridor of the main floor of 
the Widener Library the first of a 
series of dioramas of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The project, authorized by a 
friend of Harvard, was conceived as 
a tangible expression of the form and 
development of the University, as well 
as a permanent memorial of the Ter- 
centenary. The undertaking has been 
executed by Theodore B. Pitman, ’14, 
and his associates of the Pitman Studio 
in Harvard Square. 

There are to be three models in all, 
each provided with a painted back- 
ground and a key denoting the vari- 
ous buildings in the area. The first in 
point of time will show the Harvard 
of 1677, when the first Harvard Hall 
was completed and the Old College, 
near the present Grays Hall, was still 
standing. This year marks the depar- 
ture from college construction along 
Braintree Street (Massachusetts Ave- 
nue) and the beginning of a new de- 
velopment overlooking Cambridge 
Common. The 1677 model, naturally 
the smallest in scope, will be placed 
within the embrasure of the central 
window in the west coridor of Wi- 
dener. 

Second in point of time will be the 
eighteenth-century model, for which 
the year 1775 has been selected, as 
showing Harvard on the eve of the 
Revolution. Shortly after, the college 
buildings were turned over to house 
troops and Cambridge was bereft of 
its orchards in order to meet the in- 
creased demand for fuel. The 1775 
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of Harvard Dioramas 


model will be placed in the angle of 
the west corridor. 

Latest in date is the model of the 
Tercentenary Year, providing an ex- 
act replica of the University in June 
1936, and already installed, as indi- 
cated above, in the angle of the east 
corridor. A nineteenth-century model 
was not planned, on the ground that 
changes over the general area were 
not extensive enough to warrant its 
preparation. 

In the 1936 model approximately 
315 acres have been reconstructed, at 
the scale of one inch to fifty feet. 
The tallest tower on the model is about 
five inches high; the average motor 
car is about three-eighths of an inch 
long; the general height of the trees is 
one and one-quarter inches. For the 
1677 and 1775 models a somewhat 
larger scale is used, one inch to thirty 
feet, as more satisfactory for showing 
the architectural detail of buildings 
which in general were smaller than 
those of the twentieth century. 

For each of the models a large 
amount of preliminary research was 
required, in order to assemble the 
necessary data. That of 1936, repre- 
senting a contemporary scene, and 
with many more buildings, naturally 
presented different problems from 
those of the earlier centuries. For the 
University buildings, plans whenever 
available were willingly supplied by 
the College Library, the University 
Archives, and the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds. Those build- 
ings, usually among the older ones, 
for which no plans could be found, 
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were systematically photographed, 
with a stadia rod included in each 
photograph for full-size scale. The 
same procedure was carried out for 
all privately-owned buildings within 
the area, block by block, including all 
types of architecture, from churches 
to garages. 

For the terrain, a preliminary model 
of plastilene, based on a specially pre- 
pared contour map of Cambridge, was 
first formed. From this a negative 
mold of plaster of Paris was cast, 
which in turn gave a positive mold 
representing the terrain in its final 
form. As an integral part of this lat- 
ter mold, wire screening and burlap 
were used as ‘binders’ to give added 
strength to the model. 

The University buildings were con- 
structed of savogran, a plastic material 
similar to plaster of Paris, but superior 
for its density, with its hardness in- 
creasing the longer it sets. The tow- 
ers, balustrades, ornamental cornices, 
and ornaments were made of brass. 
Each building required individual con- 
struction. It was originally thought 
that these buildings might be cast, but 
the variability in the types of build- 
ings and the roundness of corners of 
cast buildings proved unsatisfactory 
for finished results. Other buildings, 
such as private dwellings, were con- 
structed of wood. All buildings were 
painted to appear as they did in 1936. 

Data for the Harvard fences were 
obtained from the same sources as the 
Harvard buildings, with photography 
again used to supplement. Construc- 
tion was at scale, the materials used 
being brass and copper wire. To in- 
crease the reality of an air view, all 
fences throughout the area were sur- 
veyed and reproduced. 
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Tree maps were made of the entire 
area, proceeding block by block. Data 
concerning shrubs and hedges were 
included. As already indicated, the 
season to be reproduced was summer. 
Several materials were suggested for 
the leaves but the most realistic was 
found to be sea algae, of which quan- 
tities were gathered at Nahant at low 
tide, to be dried in the studio. The 
complete shape of the tree was formed 
by fastening the dried algae to the 
branches of a tree armature con- 
structed of picture wire. The tree 
was then sprayed with lacquer fol- 
lowed by various color sprays to har- 
monize with the painted background. 
Positions were located on the model 
according to the tree maps, holes were 
drilled, and the trees inserted. 

Every effort was made to achieve 
accuracy in the aerial scope of the 
model. Data were obtained from the 
Boston Elevated Railway concerning 
its buildings, yards, tracks, and speci- 
fications for subway cars. Similar in- 
formation was obtained from the 
Cambridge Fire Department respect- 
ing the fire equipment included in the 
model. Automobiles and trucks were 
made at scale. The Harvard Athletic 
Association supplied specifications for 
the shells on the river. 

Grass areas and pavings were 
painted. To obtain the proper colors 
under average atmospheric conditions, 
Mr Pitman and his associates surveyed 
the area from an airplane. Particular 
attention was paid to water surfaces 
(such as the Charles River), street sur- 
faces, grass areas, and foliage color and 
texture. 

The research for the periods of 
1677 and 1775 was carried out by the 
writer of the present note previous to 
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his publication in 1939 of ‘A Pictorial 
Map of Cambridge, 1760-1770.’ Data, 
from original sources, were obtained 
from the University Archives, the 
College Library, the Cambridge City 
Hall, the Middlesex County Court- 
house, the Cambridge Public Library, 
the Massachusetts State Archives, and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
All available sketches, theses, maps, 
and photographs were searched for 
evidence. Often a modern photograph 
revealed an old building or portion of 
an old building still standing in 
the background. Recorded descrip- 
tions by travelers and antiquarians 
were utilized. Research in one case 
involved tracing a building removed 
from Cambridge and rebuilt thirty 
miles away. In another instance, a 
building formerly standing in the 
present Harvard Yard, but thought to 
have been demolished, was discovered 
only a block or two away. Deeds and 
inventories were studied. The former 
supplied descriptions and bounds and 
sometimes house plans; the latter, data 
of real estate and house furnishings. 
Often an entire house could be re- 
constructed in plan by following 
through an inventory. 

From this mass of material recon- 
struction drawings of the buildings 
for both the seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century models were prepared. 
These drawings in turn have provided 
a basis for the making of the buildings 
themselves, of which those for the 
1775 model have been completed. Ma- 
terials used are similar to those for the 
buildings in the 1936 model. 

For reconstruction of terrain, a top- 
ographic map, based on engineering 
and historical research, has been 
drawn. This map serves for both 
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models, since no changes in terrain 
occurred between 1677 and 1775. The 
terrain for the 1775 model is in course 
of construction. When it is com- 
pleted, surface textures will be added, 
such as road surfaces, water and grass 
areas, and paving. The season of the 
year to be represented is autumn, the 
trees giving variation from the sum- 
mer foliage of the 1936 model. 

The 1677 model, to be completed 
last, will probably be a winter scene, 
providing still further contrast. As 
previously suggested, its area will be 
less than that of the 1775 model, to 
agree with the smaller extent of Cam- 
bridge at that date. 

The T. B. Pitman Studio, originally 
known as Guernsey and Pitman, was 
founded by Samuel Guernsey, for- 
merly of the University Museum, in 
partnership with Mr Pitman, a sculp- 
tor. Together they produced a num- 
ber of models for various museums, 
and began the Harvard Forest models 
which are now in the Fisher Museum, 
Harvard Forest, Petersham. Working 
with Mr Pitman and his associates on 
the present models have been students 
from the Harvard School of Design 
and from nearby art schools. Henry 
Brooks, ’22, painted the background 
for the 1936 model and will execute 
those for the other two models. 

The series, when completed and in- 
stalled, will present the story of the 
development of Harvard University 
and Cambridge in the third dimen- 
sion. It will also serve as a historical 
record of the physical appearance of 
the University and of the city. As far 
as is known, this is the only series of 
dioramas showing the growth of a uni- 
versity in the United States. 


Rupert B. Litiie 
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The Library of the Psychological Laboratories 


HEN Emerson Hall was 
built in 1905 for the uses of 
the Division of Philosophy, 


Mr Reginald C. Robbins, ’92, founded 
the Robbins Library of Philosophy, 
adding about 1800 volumes to the 750 
contained in the old Philosophy Li- 
brary and Psychological Laboratory 
previously housed in Dane Hall. The 
Robbins Library has continued up to 
the present as a special library of the 
Harvard College Library, at first with 
considerable growth, and then, as its 
shelves became packed, with the main- 
tenance of a working library from 
which the more obsolete books were 
culled every few years. As of Decem- 
ber 1946 it contained 8200 volumes. 

Now, with the fission of psychol- 
ogy between the Department of Psy- 
chology and the Department of Social 
Relations, the Robbins Library has 
been split three ways. There remains 
— quite properly —the Robbins Li- 
brary of Philosophy and the philo- 
sophical books and serials in it. The 
books and serials in social and clinical 
psychology have been transferred to 
the Library of Social Relations across 
the hall, whereas the books and serials 
in general, experimental, and physio- 
logical psychology have been taken to 
the new Library of the Psychological 
Laboratories in the reconditioned 
basement of Memorial Hall. The lat- 
ter transfer was completed by 2 June 
1947. 

The Psychology Library has been 
built into the center of the new Psy- 
chological Laboratories. The reading 
room is 19 by 28 feet, with two al- 


coves, each 4 by 8 feet, extending into 
the massive foundations of the old 
Memorial Hall. This room and its 
alcoves are surrounded by recessed 
shelves. All woodwork is finished in 
light rosy oak. There are oyster and 
rose tiles on the floor, and, since there 
are no windows, the illumination is 
fluorescent lighting. A post in the 
center, necessary for the support of 
Memorial Hall above, is surrounded 
by a circular table. Other tables and 
chairs have been installed, and with 
the addition of a leather divan and 
some comfortable arm chairs there 
will be seats for about twenty-four 
readers. 

Beyond the reading room is a work 
room, 8 by 28 feet, where readers may 
spread out their work on tables, type 
from books, or use a microfilm pro- 
jector. 

The librarian, Mrs Barbara B. Por- 
ter, is located in an ante-room, 17 feet 
square. Readers enter by this room, 
past a curved counter with a glass 
brick wall which serves to isolate the 
librarian’s office space. For the pres- 
ent the Library will be open during 
the working hours of the Laboratories 
— from 9 to 1 and 2 to 5. 

The Psychology Library is a work- 
ing library for the faculty, scientists, 
and graduate students undertaking re- 
search in the Psychological Labora- 
tories. These laboratories include the 
Laboratory of General Psychology, 
the Laboratory of Physiological Psy- 
chology, and the Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory. 

At present the Psychology Library 
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contains fifty files of serials, twenty 
that are closed series, and thirty that 
are still active and growing. Alto- 
gether these files total about 1100 vol- 
umes. A few more serials are being 
started and back numbers of them are 
being sought. The Library has also 
about 1100 books. Of the 1700 books 
classified as psychology in the old 
Robbins Library, Psychology proper 
took almost exactly half, leaving the 
other half for the Library of Social 
Relations. The Psychology Library 
has, in addition, had accretions from 
the old Tutorial Library (incorpo- 
rated as a whole) and from periodicals 
assembled by the Psycho-Acoustic 
Laboratory during the war." 

The cases are six shelves high. At 
present the two bottom shelves are 
covered with removable panels and 
only the upper four shelves are used. 
There is thus room for fifty per cent 
growth. Serials will account for most 
of the growth, for with the books of 
a working library it is a satisfactory 
policy to let obsolescence balance ac- 
cessions. It seems probable that ob- 
solescence and accessions may fall be- 
tween five and ten per cent per an- 
num, a fairly low figure. It has been 
said that mathematics tends to run 
about six per cent, chemistry about 
thirteen per cent. 


*An inventory of the Library as of 30 
June 1947 shows the following composition 
for its collection: books from Robbins Li- 
brary 850, periodicals from Robbins Lib 
1067, books from Psychol Tutorial Li- 
brary 256, periodicals acre Mey wasters 
Laboratory 41, books purchased since 2 June 
1947 9; totals 1115 books, 1108 periodicals. 
In July the book total was increased by 118 
books from the Psycho-Acoustic Labora- 


tory. 
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Since the Psychology Library is a 
working library, nearly all the vol- 
umes, both serials and books, are dupli- 
cates of volumes in Widener. Some of 
the more technical volumes, however, 
are duplicated only in special libraries 
—for the most part in the Depart- 
ments of Biology or Physics. As time 
goes on it will be necesary also to 
duplicate some of the books in the 
Library of Social Relations. 

The division of the books between 
Psychology and Social Relations was 
not difficult although not conven- 
tional. The Psychology Library, as 
residuary legatee, took all the general 
texts, experimental and physiological 
psychology, psychological mathemat- 
ics, and statistics. Social psychology 
and clinical psychology went to So- 
cial Relations. Personality went to 
Social Relations except when the bio- 
logical basis of personality was stressed. 
Psychological tests, other than psycho- 
physical measurement, were counted 
as allied to clinical psychology. He- 
redity in relation to genes and chro- 
mosomes went one way; heredity in 
relation to race improvement and eu- 
genics went the other. Biological evo- 
lution went one way, social evolution 
the other. Darwin stayed with biol- 
ogy. Abnormal psychology when re- 
lated to the functioning of the nervous 
system went one way; abnormal psy- 
chology when concerned with the ad- 
justment of the personality to life 
went the other. Psychic research, ap- 
propriately, split at random. The 
tougher parts migrated to Memorial 
Hall, the softer pieces stayed in Emer- 
son. 

Epwin G. Borne 
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The Modern Language Center 


T=, Modern Language Cen- 
ter was opened during the 
Fall Term of 1946, and con- 
tinues during 1947-48 its program of 
extra-curricular activities related to 
the study and appreciation of modern 
European languages and the cultures 
they represent in Europe and in the 
Americas. The Center is located at 
5 Divinity Avenue, in the home of the 
late Professor Cannon, which has in 
recent years housed a number of Uni- 
versity enterprises of different types. 
Cannon House was completely reno- 
vated during the summer of 1946, in 
preparation for the establishment of a 
center which might afford students 
of Harvard and Radcliffe and their 
friends an opportunity to continue 
beyond the limits of the classroom 
their efforts to understand and ap- 
preciate foreign cultures. In an in- 
formal and comfortable atmosphere 
and through a series of individual and 
group activities, students were to be 
encouraged to explore the meaning 
and significance of these cultures on 
their own initiative and in accordance 
with their varying interests. 

The Center is equipped with facili- 
ties for group meetings, illustrated 
lectures, record recitals, and informal 
gatherings devoted to public readings 
of plays and poetry, as well as round- 
table discussions of problems related 
to the interpretation of the various 
cultures represented by the Center’s 
holdings in books, periodicals, records, 
slides, reproductions, and realia. Books 
of general interest, and especially 
works profusely illustrated or fine edi- 


tions, are housed in the reading lounge 
on the first floor—the spacious li- 
brary of Professor Cannon’s home — 
which likewise serves as a meeting- 
place for various language clubs and 
as a lecture room for the presentation 
of distinguished guests or public read- 
ings and discussion of selected works 
in the various European literatures. 
During 1946-47 the Center provided 
facilities for the meetings of the fol- 
lowing Harvard-Radcliffe groups: the 
Club Hispanico, the Circolo Italiano, 
the French Club, the Luso-Brazilian 
Club, the Linguistics Club, the Ger- 
man Conference Group, and the 
Russian Club. Informal parties and re- 
ceptions, as well as special lectures 
presented under the auspices of these 
organizations and open to the public, 
were held at regular intervals through- 
out the year; this program was sup- 
plemented by periodic art and book 
exhibits and the presentation of brief 
plays in various languages. It is an- 
ticipated that the Center’s program 
will expand notably during 1947-48, 
now that the different rooms and the 
recording-studio have been com- 
pletely furnished, with a view to con- 
ducting periodic workshop programs 
and conferences in the rooms assigned 
to the various language-groups, on the 
second floor of Cannon House. Each 
of the rooms on the second floor is 
equipped to house small special libra- 
ries containing a cross-section of 
works in different disciplines and of 
general interest written in the several 
languages represented, as well as copies 
of the most representative texts at dif- 
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ferent levels for the study of those 
languages and their respective liters. 
tures in schools and colleges. Some 
idea of the variety represented in 
these text collections is reflected in 
the number of different texts already 
acquired for the study of various lan- 
guages; French is represented by over 
400 different titles, whereas the num- 
bers for both German and Spanish 
exceed 375. 

The number of volumes belonging 
to the Center or housed there on per- 
manent loan will have reached 3,000 
before the beginning of the Fall Term 
of 1947; the number of pamphlets and 
periodicals is in excess of goo. These 
holdings, as well as the 700-odd rec- 
ords housed in the Center’s recording- 
studio, in well over ninety per cent of 
the cases represent gifts to the Center 
from friends of its program: profes- 
sors, student organizations, publishing 
houses in the United States and 
abroad, university presses, institutions 
national and international whose pro- 
grams emphasize the furtherance of 
intellectual cooperation, alumni-of the 
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University and other individuals who, 
having visited the Center, become in- 
terested in its work and seek through 
donations to increase the facilities 
which it offers to the public and espe- 
cially to the students and their friends. 
The Center is open daily except Sun- 
day from 1:00 to 6:00 and frequently 
during the evenings for regular meet- 
ings of the various language clubs and 
for special lectures or receptions hon- 
oring representative intellectuals and 
leaders from abroad during their so- 
journ in the Cambridge vicinity. A 
considerable proportion of these lec- 
tures, exhibits, and meetings are open 
to the public, as announced in advance 
in the Crimson and the Gazette, as 
well as on the bulletin-boards of the 
Center. It is hoped that during 1947- 
48 an increasing number of alumni and 
other friends of the University will 
avail themselves of the facilities of- 
fered by the Modern Language Cen- 
ter to its visitors and that they will 
consider themselves invited to partici- 
pate actively in the Center’s program. 


WIi_LiaM Berrien 


A Group of French Portrait Drawings — Addendum 


JEAN ADHEMAR, Con- 
M servateur-Adjoint, Cabinet 

des Estampes, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, has in a recent letter 
to the author of the article on French 
portrait drawings which appeared in 
the preceding issue of the Bulletin (I, 
1947, 155-175) added interesting and 
pertinent information concerning the 
transfer of Catherine de’ Medici’s 
drawings from France to Florence. In 


the inventory, preserved in the Ar- 
chivio Mediceo, in Florence, of the 
possessions of Christine of Lorraine 
there is listed: “Una cassetta quadra 
dentro laquale vi sono 551 ritratti di 
diversi principi, principesse, signori e 
dame’ (Guarda roba 152, p. 40). This 
information M. Adhémar found among 
the papers of the French Archivist 
Lebel. 

Christine of Lorraine was the daugh- 
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ter of Charles II, Duke of Lorraine, 
and Claude of France, daughter of 
Henri II and Catherine de’ Medici. 
Within a year from the time he suc- 
ceeded his brother Francis in 1587, 
Ferdinand I, de’ Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, had arranged with Cath- 
erine de’ Medici to marry Christine of 
Lorraine, Catherine’s favorite grand- 
daughter and one who resembled her 
more than a little. The troubles in 
France, the Armada attack, and the 
illness and death of Catherine delayed 
Christine’s departure for Italy for two 
years. She left Blois early in 1589. 
She had remained with her grand- 
mother to the last, and received from 
her before her death and from Henri 
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III as dowry not only 600,000 crowns, 
all Catherine’s property rights in 
Florence, and her claims to the Duchy 
of Urbino, but also several painted 
portraits of Henri III, Frangois I, and 
others, in addition to the portrait 
drawings mentioned above. 

Christine survived Ferdinand by 
twenty-seven years and her son Co- 
simo II by sixteen years, and was re- 
gent during the minority of her 
grandson, Ferdinand II. As Colonel 
Young points out (The Medici, Lon- 
don, 1909, II, 344), she was the lead- 
ing social influence in Florence for 
about half a century. 


Acnes Moncan 
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